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List of Publications and Supplies 


SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL. Bound in Cloth..$1.60 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. 
These exercises are intended to ‘est the student's knowl 
edge of each lesson and to develop independent reading 
and writing ability -50 
LESSONS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. By John R 
Gregg .... 10 
PRACTICAL DRILLS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. 
iy George S. McClure ~~ 15 
READING AND WRITING EXERCISES IN GREGG 
SHORTHAND. Advanced practice matter—business let- 
ters, articles, law forms, etc 5 
GREGG SPEED PRACTICE. A combination of reading 
y and writing exercises and dictation practice, copiously 
illustrated with shorthand forms: designed to afford a 
comprehensive review of the principles of Gregg Short- 


hand and to provide material for developing speed 
258 pages 1.00 
GRADED DICTATION. By Walter Rasmussen. A care- 


dictation manual) 
in the shorthand 228 pages 
THE GREGG REPORTER, Py John R 
to Court Reporting, containing helpful 
suggestions, a list of reporting phrases and 
plates of court testimony, lil pages, 
GO cot cece diWassacctvapesccescnede : 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Contains the out- 


fully graded with blanks for priting 

1.00 
Gress A guide 
information and 
shortcuts, 
bound in 


1.50 


etc 


lines of about 17,000 words. Bound in leather, vest- 
’ sket ize welt bd 1.00 
GREGG SHORTHAND PHRASE BOOK. Contains about 
2,400 useful phrases. A great aid in attaining speed, 
and invaluable to all practical writers. Bound in 
leather, vest-pocket sise 75 


GREGG SHORTHAND READER. A collection of stories 
and articles written in Gregg Shorthand -25 
HINTS AND HELPS FOR THE SHORTHAND STUDENT. 


By John R. Grea Side-lights on the Manual les- 
sons .. estas oe —ow” 
THE GREAT STONE FACE. By Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Printed in Gregg Shorthand ie pene ae 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. Washington Irv- 
ing’s famous legend in attractive shorthand form 25 
FACTORS OF SUCCESS. Compiled by H. T. Whitford 
and written in Gregg Shorthand; a very Interesting and 


instructive reading book et . oS 
BEGINNERS’ LETTER DRILLS. By David EB. Henry 
A series of letters printed in Gregg Shorthand for 
practice after fifth lesson in the Manual.. .10 
ADVANCED PRACTICE IN GREGG SHORTHAND. Part 
One The shorthand version of the first forty-eight 
articles from “Expert Shorthand Speed Course” 50 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS 


SON. Written in Greggé Shdrthard, with iMustrations 
from the original famous “‘Letters.” Cloth...... #0 
ENGLISH, SPELLING, PUNCTUATION 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPOND.- 
ENCE. By Hubert A. Hagar and R. P. SoRelle. A 
practical course of Instruction in English, Punctuation, 
and Letter-writing, with exercises.. Teacher's key fur- 
nished 344 pages, bound in beards.... 1.00 
Separate Exercises, for convenience in the classroom 
Paper covers , 

APPLIED BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE AND PUNC- 


TUATION A modern presentation of this important 
subject constructed on efficiency principles 110 
Separate Exercises in punctuation 5 








ENGLISH—PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. By Frances Ef 
finger - Raymond A succinct presentation of the easer 
tials of English 50 

APPLIED BUSINESS PUNCTUATION. By Hubert A 
Hagar 40 

WORDS: THEIR SPELLING, PRONURCIATION, DEF- 
INITION AND APPLICATION. 162 pages, bound |! 
cloth. A spelling bx ew and pedagogica) idea 
Each word is spell e& 4, pr speed, defined, and ap 
plied -25 

PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED. By J. Clifford Kem 
nedy r 15 

TYPEWRITING 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING By Ida MeLenan Cutler 


ete text-book for class 
by 


and Rupert P. SoRellk A comy 


or self-instruction in the art of typewriting ibe 
“touch”. or plano method In five editions: Single Key 
board, Remington, Underwood, Smith Premier, and O!! 
ver, uniform in style Bound in cloth, end opening 1.00 


OFFICE TRAINING 


OFFICE TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS. Ry Rupert 
P. SoRelle A complete and ractical course for the 
advanced shorthand department, with separate Exer 
cise Book. Text, $1.25. Exercises, 75¢,. Complete 2.00 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


LOCKYEAR’S BOOKKEEPING. By M. H. Lockyear, with 
script Mlustrations by F. B. Courtney An introduc 
tory course. Cloth, 105 pages 

WILL’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By Wm. R 
Will. 306 pages, bound i 1.00 

ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAW. By Wallace H 
Whigam. * 498 pages, bound clotl . . 1.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERT SHORTHAND SPEED COURSE. By Rupert P 
SoRelle. Explanation of the scientific methods used in 
training the successful contestants for the Miner Medal, 
and matter used for practice 260 pages, bound in 
GD co cdcccbacseccccetctcivcesste ; -. 4.00 

THE FACTORS OF SHORTHAND SPEED. 
Wolfe Brown, late Official Reporter to U. 8 
Representatives. 194 pages, bound in cloth 

PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS. 
By Frank Rutherford Invaluable to ambitious stenog- 
raphers and students. 131 .pages, cloth -50 

TAQUIGRAFIA FONETICA GREGG-PANI. An etegts 


By David 
House of 
7 


tion of Gregg Shorthand to the Spanish language. Bound 
in cloth ‘ 1.50 
WALL CHARTS. Showing the characters of the alphabet 
in blue print, meunted map yle Four charts, 30x39 
Express prepaid in U. 8 . 1.50 
THE GREGG PENCIL. One dozen in a handsome box £8 
THE GREGG EMBLEM. A blue and white emblem, gold 
lettering, fepresenting the ‘ellipses which Gregg Short- 
hand is founded: in two styles—pin and button 0 
THE GREGG PENNANT. Of blue and white felt, size 
18 x 36 inches . 1.00 
THE GREGG ,ERASER TRAY. Bronze finish Hand 
some and durable . 
BOUND VOLUMES. The Grees Writer for twelve months 
bound in black clot! gold-lettered (Vol. XV, Sey 
tember, 1912, to August, 1913) 


The Gre CGY Publishin ing Company 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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The Making of a Private Secretary 
By Albert H. Thorpe, Chicago, Ill. 


[Here is an article that will interest every ambitious stenographer. 


Mr. Thorpe is 


Extension Secretary of La Salle Extension University, Chieago, and the suggestions contained 
in it are the outcome of much practical experience in business life since he acquired Gregg 
Shorthand under the instruction of Miss Loretta M. Shocker (now Mrs. H. Worthington Judd) 
in that little class at Zion City of which Fred H. Gurtler was also a member. 

In sending the article, Mr. Thorpe pledges his loyalty to us and to the Gregg System, 


and expresses the hope that the article may be of much practical help to our readers. 


know that it will be.—The Editor.]| 


HERE are so many important requi- 

I sites which enter into the make-up 

of a successful private secretary, 
that it is rather a difficult problem to at- 
tempt to cover them in a short article. I 
will endeavor, however, to point out a 
few of the success-contributing attributes, 
as well as warn against some of the dan- 
gers which are found along the path of 
one desirous of qualifying for a respon- 
sible secretarial position. 

For the most part, it is stenographers, 
or at least those who have a thorough 
knowledge of shorthand and typewriting, 
who enter this line of work. The main 
reason for this is because their training 
necessarily fits them for it. In most 
cases they have held important steno- 
graphic positions, and thus come into 
contact with business men who have grad- 
ually learned to place confidence in them 
and in their ability to do things. The 
result is, that sooner or later, such ste- 
nographers find themselves lifted above 
the plane of their fellows, into positions 
of increased responsibility, where ample 
opportunity is given for the expression of 
whatever initiative, tact, and executive 
ability they possess. 

As to just how this advance is brought 
about and how soon it will come, necessa- 
rily depends on the individual. ‘In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the dénly 
reason why stenographers have been pro- 
moted into secretarial positions has been 
because their ability and general efficiency 
warranted it. Once in a while “pull” or 
favoritism has had something to do with 


We 


it, but nowadays business men look more 
for service than for sentiment in the con- 
duct of their business. The stenographer, 
therefore, who is sufficiently capable and 
has the knowledge necessary to justify 
the advance into a secretarial position, 
will secure, sooner or later, proper recog- 
nition. 

The important thing to consider, then, 
is the training that will increase your 
ability and efficiency to the point of mak- 
ing you the logical choice for any posi- 
tion of private secretary that may be 
open. This means that in addition to be- 
ing an expert shorthand writer and a 
quick and accurate operator on the type- 
writer, other important matters that will 
add to your usefulness and value must 
be considered. 

The private secretary is not necessarily 
a specialist, which is a departure so pop- 
ular and successful in these days. You 
should, therefore, make it your business 
to acquire a broad and general knowledge. 
Strive to become thoroughly informed on 
topics of the day. Read dignified national 
magazines and literature. Know some- 
thing about everything of current inter- 
est. You ought to be so well posted on 
things in general that without hesitation 
you can answer a simple question whether 


‘relating to the Mexican situation, or the 


proposed subway system for Chicago. A 
lot of this knowledge may seem unimpor- 
tant and superfluous, and much of it is, 
but the fact that you have it will broaden 
your powers tremendously. If you should 
be questioned on any subject and can 
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give an answer, the fact that you have 
the information desired, and know how 


to intelligently express it, will be a 
marked towards a_ bigger-paying 


and more responsible position. 


boost 


The next qualification in order of con 
sideration, and one which is but a shade 
removed in importance from the obtain 
ing of a broad general knowledge, is the 
cultivation and development of a 
memory, or, as Prof. Henry Dickson of 


x 0d 


the Dickson School of Memory says, 
“Make your mind a file, not a pile.” The 
average stenographer’s mind, like any 


other, unless trained, resembles a scrap 
pile more than anything heaped 
high with a vast accumulation of know! 


else 


commercial, 


edge concerning political, 
financial, and other subjects of varied 
importance. But it is unrelated, unclas 


sified, and unindexed. Therefore, its use 
fulness and practical value is greatly dis 
counted. A world of information in the 
storehouse of the mind is as valueless as 
undiscovered * gold, if this accumulated 
wealth of thought is not under systematic 
control. 


So, it is evident that the knowledge 
thus stored in the brain must be organ- 
ized so that it can be called upon to 


perform its proper function and convey 
the desired information the instant it is 
A good memory is as necessary 
any line of endeavor as 
trained muscles are to the athlete. Thou 
sands of intelligent men and women re- 
main obscure because they cannot remem 
ber important things. The demands of 
commercialism and professional life are 
becoming so exacting in their details of 
facts and figures to be remembered, that 
hold your you 
simply must possess a good memory. 


needed. 
to success in 


to succeed or even own, 
A good memory means more than sys 
It means logical, forceful 


result of a well 


tematization. 
thinking that is the 


ordered mind—it therefore means positive . 


control of self, which certainly is a qual 
ity that demands attention if you ‘would 
be successful as a private secretary. 
There are several ways in which you 
mind so that you stop 
to study systemat- 
a memory expert, and 


can train 
forgetting. 
ically to become 


your 
One is 
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another is to supplement your brain ca 
pacity and activity by keeping a diary in 
which to enter important facts that you 
wish to remember. 

Another important success-contributing 
feature in a secretarial position, and one 


which is oftentimes given the least atten 


tion, is a thorough training in business 
English. First consider what it means. 
Simply this—the art of effective expres- 
sion. It means the ability to express 


in writing or speak 
ing—clearly, accurately, concisely, effect 
the ability to command attention, 
admiration; the ability to per- 
suade others to do them 
to do; the power of accomplishment. 


yourself at all times 


ively ; 
respect, 
want 


what you 


A letter can be made interesting and 
effective only by the use of effective 
words so constructed that the desired 


impression is made upon the reader. You 
say, “That's simple,” and it is. Once 
vou know the rules that govern efiective 


expression, your letter-writing problem is 
solved. Thousands of stenographers have 
become private secretaries because they 
were capable of writing effective business 
This ability gained for them po- 
Executives 


letters. 
sitions of trust 
and corporation heads have been amazed 
to find the difference in results gained by 
the use of effective business English. 


and power. 


To the ambitious young man or woman 
just launching out in the great field of 
business, to those who have reached the 
first milepost in their business career, a 
thorough training in business English will 
prove of inestimable value, this year, next 
year, and for all time to come. It isn't 
secret charm or 


a mysterious power—a 


an inherent faculty given to a favored 


few—it is merely a matter of training. 
It is the proper use of the proper words 
at the proper time. That's all. In a po- 
sition as private secretary correct usage 
of the English language will be demanded 
of you. Your employer may be out of 
practice himself on the technique, but he 
will expect, and reasonably so, that the 
English you use, both in your speech and 
written work, will be absolutely up-to- 
date in point of accuracy and effect. 

If, therefore, you are not already a 
master in the proper and intelligent usage 
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of the English language in modern com- 
mercialism, make it your serious business 
to become The results, from every 
point of view, will amply justify the ef- 
Such 
training will be of more practical value 


one. 
fort necessary in its acquirement. 


to you in a secretarial position, and count 
more towards your progress and ultimate 
success than you may now dream of. 
Now to discuss another important but 
simple quality—the use of ordinary com- 
mon Advice of this kind 
first foolish 
very definite in its application, but such 
an idea is far from the truth. 
tarial work especially, you must use your 
There ways 
in which this can be done, that it is not 


sense. may at 


sound more or less and not 


In secre- 


head, always. are so many 
really a question of pointing out any par- 
ticular 
or in other words, good judgment, can be 
displayed, as it is to cultivate the habit 
There are 
a number of dangers, however, into which 
an over-zealous or nature 
might lead you, and I want to set them 
clearly before you in 


instances in which common sense, 


of using it on every occasion. 
over-ambitious 


a simple style, so 
It will pay you 
well to study the following “Don'ts” very 
carefully: 

DON’T bother your chief with minor 
details which you ought to be able to 
take care of yourself; that’s what you are 
hired for. 

DON’T permit him to be unnecessarily 
bothered or his valuable time taken up by 
Here is 
you 


that you can avoid them. 


useless or unimportant callers. 


where your common sense, or if 


please, good judgment, will find opportu 
nity for expression. 


DON’T imagine you are bigger than 


he is. If wouldn't be his 
private secretary. 

DON’T expect him to spend his time 
looking over the things you do to see if 
right. Let them be so thor- 
oughly right that it would be a foolish 
idea for him to even imagine them wrong. 

DON’T be afraid of him. He is hu- 
man and will think more of you if you 
treat him as such instead of as a Japa- 
idol 

DON’T worry him with your personal 
troubles or grievances. He may 
enough of his own without yours. 


you are, you 


they are 


nese of some sort. 
have 


Avail 
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yourself of his counsel and advice, but 
don't solicit favors. Treat him as your 
good judgment tells you to do, and if 
your good judgment (common sense) is 
really good, you will not go far wrong. 
DON’T argue or contradict, show re- 
Rather keep your 
“explode” and 


sentment or 
troubles to yourself than 
be sorry for it afterward. 

DON’T worry over your future pros- 
Increased opportunities will come 
to you just as soon as you are capable of 
shouldering them. 

DON’T be too eager or unduly talka- 
tive. The boss doesn’t like busy-bodies. 

DON'T “canned language.” Be 
original; let your written work especially, 
a style that is distinctive and at- 
tractive. 

DON'T resent criticism or correction. 
When a mistake is brought to your notice, 
do not become indifferent or try to ex- 
cuse yourself; if the fault is yours, take 
your medicine; don’t blame it on someone 
Mistakes are shown you simply as 
a guide to avoid their recurrence, 

If you will bear in mind the above sug- 
gestions as to what not to do, you will 
avoid a great many of the pitfalls in 
which you might otherwise entangle your- 
self. I have only outlined a few of the 
dangers. Provided you properly develop 
your faculty of common sense, the fallacy 
of many similar cases of “poor judgment” 
will clearly reveal themselves to you. 

On the other hand, there are many 
things that you can do that will greatly 
enhance your value and enlarge your fu- 
ture opportunities. In a secretarial posi- 
tion especially, there are so many ways in 
which pleasing and effective service can 
be rendered that it is difficult to limit the 
discussion to a few examples and at the 
same time cover the field intelligently. 
The following, however, will be of benefit 
to you if you but apply them: 

Anticipate your employer's wants. By 
this I mean, make a study of his needs 
in so far as you can supply them. If he 
needs particular data on any problem, 
make it your business to get it. While 
you are doing it in all probability he can 
dispose of several other matters. If 
asked for information be sure you have 
it before you give it. Do not suppose, 


anger. 


pects. 


use 


have 


else. 
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get busy and find out. Don’t misdirect. 
Make your statements so clear that they 
cannot be misunderstood. If your supe- 
rior has to stop and get desired informa- 
tion himself, the wheels of his progress 
are temporarily stopped, and this “lost 
motion” means lost money every time. 

Listen to instructions. Not in a per- 
functory way, as if to say, “Yes, yes, I 
know—I know what you want, etc., etc.” 
Be attentive. Your boss knows what he 
wants better than you do, and you can’t 
do what he wants done in the way he 
wants you to do it, unless you first un- 
derstand him. So listen, and get it right 
the first time. Most inaccuracies come 
from not really listening to what is said, 
or not really seeing what you put down. 
“Accuracy in business is a virtue beyond 
esteem,” says Elbert Hubbard, and a 
truer statement was never made. 

Be courteous and cheerful. Be pleas- 
ant every morning until 10 o'clock, and 
the rest of the day will take care of 
itself. The love you liberate in your work 
is the only love you keep. Bear the 
faults of some, the impoliteness of others, 
and pardon everybody sooner than your 
self. It pays. 

Be enthusiastic. 
get another job where you can do so. 
Enthusiasm is one of the greatest words 
in the English language. Unless you cul 
tivate a reasonable amount of it in your 
own makeup, you can hardly hope to be 
successful as a private secretary or as 
anything else. After all, business men 
are only human, and this applies both to 
the man for whom you are acting as pri- 
vate secretary and to the man with whom 
you come in contact in that capacity. As 
soon as you become*a radium spot from 
which continually flows a stream of en- 
thusiasm, those around you, from your 
superior down to your subordinates, and 
even those with whom you transact busi- 
ness for your employer from day to day, 
become thoroughly inoculated with your 
enthusiastic disposition. Show the busi- 
ness world the human side of yourself- 
not the weak, begging-for-favors, senti- 
mental side—but the strong, tender, kind- 
ly, sympathetic, appreciative, manly side. 
Do this, and ninety-nine business men out 
of a hundred you deal with will show the 
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same side to you. Whatever they can do 
for you, they will not only be glad to do, 
but they will derive genuine pleasure 
from every moment employed in waiting 
upon you. 

Learn to concentrate and cultivate your 
will power. The object of concentration 
is to do one thing at a time, and do that 
one thing with your whole mind. To 
give your thought to the one thing you 
are doing, is not sufficient; you must give 
your whole thought to that particular 
thing. In other words, turn on the full 
current. Do not simply give forty or 
sixty per cent of yourself to your work; 
give the full one hundred per cent. That 
is what makes the one hundred per cent 
man; and it is such men alone that win 
in the fullest and largest sense of the 
term. 

Whatever your work or purpose may 
be, it is absolutely necessary to have an 
excellent development of concentration. 
The habit of scattering thought and men- 
tal force is responsible for ninety per 
cent of the failures in the world. And 
the tendency to- permit the mind to wan- 
der, is one of the chief obstacles to the 
further increase of ability and mental 
power. It is the focusing of all the tal- 
ent and power you possess upon the work 
at hand that counts. If you can do this 
to a perfect degree you will steadily forge 
to the front, no matter what your obsta- 
cles or difficulties may be. 

Avoid procrastination. I have been 
prompted to dilate on this subject as 
applied to your success as a private sec- 
retary, for the reason that whatever suc- 
cess you achieve in this world, be it little 
or much, will depend more or less upon 
how vigorously you eliminate from your 
everyday life the habit of procrastina- 
tion. 

The late Edward H. Harriman is ac- 
credited with having said: “That procras- 
tination—the result of putting off until 
to-morrow that which we should do to- 
day—has killed more men than all rail- 
road wrecks in the world,” and I believe 
it, because procrastination really does kill 
men—not physically of course, but men- 
tally, which is just as bad. 

Let me caution you now that success 
only comes to those who go out and look 


THE 
for it—to those who work for it—to 
those who dig for it—to those who sweat 
blood for it—and to those who try to do 
to-day—right now, the things which could 
be left until Success never 
collided with a procrastinator, and I will 
guarantee that to the man who after hay- 
ing all the facts of your proposition says, 
“T will think it until to-morrow,” 
Success is an unknown word. 


What 


to-morrow. 


over 


makes men 
way? Where and does 
start? Probably you have 
opinion of this, but if you were to ask 
me, my answer would be that fear is at 
the bottom of all procrastination. That 
is to say, a man usually is a procrastina- 
tor because he is afraid to act on his own 
judgment. 

Webster defines procrastination as “the 
habit of putting off from day to day—the 
habit of delaying.” My definition goes 
Mr. Webster one better; I call it the 


any- 
habit 
own 


procrastinate 
the 
your 


how 


habit of putting off until to-morrow that 
oOo 
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which probably should have been done a 
month ago, and you know that to-morrow 
never comes. 

There are two classes of men in this 
world, viz: the leaders and those who are 
led. I never heard of a procrastinator 
being a leader and I don’t believe that 
you ever did or ever will either, so for 
your own good avoid the habit of pro- 
crastination. 

Summing up the entire proposition, it 
simply means this: If you would be suc- 
cessful as a private secretary, secure a 
broad general knowledge —train your 
memory until it is one hundred per cent 
efficient—become a Business English ex- 
pert—use your head in avoiding the dan- 
gers outlined and at the same time use 
your good judgment in bettering the serv- 
ice you are expected to render. Do these 
things and in addition be enthusiastic over 
your work—learn to concentrate—above 
all don’t procrastinate; then, all other 
things being equal, your success as a 
private secretary is assured. 


Preliminary Program of ‘‘Department of Business Education"’ 


HE Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tional Association contains this an- 
nouncement of the preliminary pro- 

gram of the meetings of the Department 
of Business Education, to be held at the 
N. E. A. convention in St. Paul, Minn., 
July 4-11, 1914: 

DerpaRTMENT or Business Epucation 


Earl J. Glade, Head of Commercial 
Brigham Young University, 


President 
Department, 
Provo, Utah. 

Vice-President—David P. Blankenbiller, 
chanics Arts High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Secretary—Margaret MacVichie, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Me- 


Fist Session 

President’s Address—The Present Status of 
Business Education in America and Some 
Recommendations—Earl J. Glade, Head of 
Commercial Department, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 

Do the Subjects of Our Business Curricula 
Really Afford a Vigorous and Satisfactory 
Intellectual Training? 


Seconp Session 
Preparatory Educational Requirements for Col- 


legiate Training in Business with Special 
Reference to Articulation between the High 
School and College Courses. 

The Value of Collegiate Training in Business 
to the Man of Affairs. 


Tump Session 
Round-Table Conference 

The following topics have been suggested for 
round-table discussion: (a) Are Short Courses 
a Necessary Evil? (b) Shall Pupils Be Allowed 
to Take Shorthand and Typewriting Upon En- 
tering the High School? (c) Is Standardization 
of the Business Courses in the High School De- 
sirable? (d) Part-Time Employment and How 
to Incorporate It into the School System; (e) 
How Can the School Be Brought in Closer 
Touch with the Business Fraternity? (f) The 
Journal Versus the Account Method of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping; (g) Do the Benefits De- 
rived from Filing Devices and Adding Ma- 
chines Justify the Cost, or Should This 
Extra Time Be Focused Upon Funda- 
mentals? (h) Should a Good Text Be Aban- 
doned to Be Replaced by a Better One as Soon 
as It Is Published? (i) Saleemanship as a 
High-School Study; (j) Should not Business 
English and Correspondence Be Included in the 
Business Subdivision of the High-School Cur- 
riculum? - 

Reports of Committees. 
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Cleaning Type 


HEN changing a typewriter rib- 
bon for a different colored one, 
to get the exact color of the new 

ribbon on the type, I find that a few drops 
of benzine poured on a soft cloth and 
rubbed carefully over the type will give 
the desired results immediately.—Louise 
Morrison, York, Pa. 


Indicating a Footnote 


Occasionally a typist wishes to call at- 
tention to a note at the bottom of the page, 
while on the keyboards of most of the type- 
writers in use to-day there is no asterisk, 


the sign used for this purpose. 

A good makeshift can be made by hold- 
ing down the space bar and striking A w 
; x. Of course, upon close inspection it 
may not have much of the appearance of 
an asterisk, but at ordinary reading dis- 
tance resembles a six-pointed star, and 
serves very well to call attention to a 
footnote.—Gordon Sheppard, Washington, 
D.C. 


Inserting Envelopes in the Typewriter 


I have often had difficulty in inserting 
large envelopes, or several sheets of paper, 
without first depressing the paper release 
key, and then adjusting it afterwards. Now 
I have a paper around my roller, and in- 
stead of glueing down the end, as is usually 
done, I leave this end loose, and then when 
inserting a large envelope or several sheets 
of paper I simply put them under this 
loose end and turn the roller. This does 
away entirely with the use of the paper re- 
lease key, and usually does away with ad- 
justment afterwards. It also does away 
with the use of an envelope or the folding 
over of the end of the first sheet when 


SI SOOOCOOOL CCC COCO COCO Uo 


Idea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others, 
of gun have Grevvared 0 dae or Senening wy 
your work, * pass it on’ * for the benefit of others 


making carbon copies. If the paper un- 
winds when turning the roller back, just 
let it take its course, and when the roller 
is turned again it will wind on as usual. 
The papered roller also prevents slipping. 
—Erastus Fjeld, Brookings, 8. Dak. 

When Making a Number of Carbons 

Many stenographers, when making a 
large number of carbon copies, find it 
troublesome to insert the carbon paper be- 
tween the sheets and get the sheets even, 
ready for the machine. 

A simple device which greatly facilitates 
this process is to take the lid off the box 
in which the paper comes, break it off at 
one end and use it to arrange the paper, 
putting a piece of carbon paper, face 
downward, on every sheet of paper, until 
the pile contains the required number of 
sheets. As the box-lid is the same size 
as the paper, no trouble is experienced in 
getting the sheets even, and, with one end 
of the box-lid removed, the paper can be 
picked up easily at that end. 

When one page of the copy is finished 
and it is desired to arrange the paper for 
the next, the sheets that have been written 
on can be removed one at a time, and the 
same carbon paper can be inserted with 
the other paper in the box-lid as before.— 
S. G. Brooks, Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Form Letters and Carbon Copies 

In writing form letters where carbon 
copies are made, the stenographer will 
get a more uniform appearing letter if the 
names and addresses of the letters are dif- 
ferent, by taking a small piece of paper 
and placing it between the sheets so as to 
allow the impressions to be printed only 
on the first sheet, then remove this paper 
and place it over the first sheet, which 
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will allow the type to strike this small 
piece of paper and will thereby have a 
carbon impression of the name and ad- 
dress of the person to whom you are 
writing. Then remove the small piece of 
paper and proceed with your letter, and 
you will have a carbon copy almost as 
good in appearance as the original.—Jack 
A. Korengold, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Learning Outlines for New Words 


In taking dictation, if I have to write 
an unusual or difficult word, I write it the 
best I can, mark it in some way, and the 
first leisure moment I have, I look it up in 
my Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. I thus 
enlarge my vocabulary much easier than 
by trying to memorize new characters, for 
I seldom forget the correct way to write 
a word after looking it up in the diction- 
ary.— Lena R. Hunter, Gainesville, Fla. 


Utilizing Spare Moments 

I think that in nearly every large office 
there are occasionally odd moments when 
the stenographer finds himself with noth- 
ing to do. One way that a few of 
these “pickings of time” may be employed 
to advantage is in addressing envelopes 
to customers, heads of departments or 
salesmen—to whom occasion to 
write every day or perhaps several times 
a day—filing these envelopes in front of in- 
dexed cards in a drawer of the stenog- 
rapher’s desk; then when a letter or 
memorandum is written no time is lost in 
stopping to address the envelope.—L. J. 
Toothaker, Sparta, Mich. 


one has 


Another Vocabulary Suggestion 


It is not always possible to have some- 
one at your elbow who is willing to dic- 
tate to you at times when one desires to 
practice shorthand, so I have adopted the 
following scheme: In reading the daily 
paper, I take-a dry pen and trace through 
every article which interests me. In this 
way I accomplish a two-fold object, viz., 
keep informed on up-to-date matters and 
add to my vocabulary. I also treat some 
of the plates in the Gregg Writer in the 
same manner to improve my writing style. 

And, in addition to the foregoing, I 
every now and then’ review the booklet 
entitled, Hints and Helps for the Short- 
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hand Student, so as to fix the principles 
deeper and more firmly in my mind; and 
take special delight in rereading Letters 
from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 
and other highly prized Gregg publica- 
tions, all of which practice has aided me 
greatly in my reporting work. I there- 
fore most heartily recommend the adoption 
of this method by ambitious Greggites. 
Emil M. Winter, Madison, Wis. 


How to Treat a Dark Imprint of the Type 


A type struck so hard as to leave an im- 
print noticeably darker than the rest of 
the typewriting may spoil the appearance 
of the whole page. It is difficult to erase 
the imprint and insert the letter with sat- 
isfaction, nor would it hardly seem worth 
while to rewrite the page on account of 
that one defect. The following sugges- 
tion may be of assistance in such a case: 
With a pencil eraser, very gently rub over 
the imprint, being careful to use as little 
pressure as possible. This will readily re- 
move the dark color, making it look like 
the rest of the typewriting, and will leave 
no smutty spot. Wm. Granlund, 
Washington, D. C. 


Waino 


Word- and Phrase-Studying Device 


Take a strip of paper 3 by 10 inches 
and fold it up into a flat roll, having a 
fold one-half inch wide. Hold the roll so 
that the first fold opens up and the others 
down. On the outside of the first fold, 
write a word or phrase in longhand, then 
on the under side of this same fold write 
the shorthand equivalent. Then take the 
next exposed side, write other longhand 
words, open down and write the corre- 
sponding shorthand on the next exposed 
Continue until the entire roll re- 
ceives this treatment. If properly ex- 
ecuted, you will find that all longhand 
will appear on one side and all shorthand 


side. 


on the other. 

I claim that this simple and convenient 
device is a good method for strengthening 
the memory. I am still using it in my 
spare moments, and find that it helps my 
shorthand very now desire to 
pass it along to others who wish to make 
use of their “margin of time.”—Charles 
J. Hausman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Convention of Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Held at Des Moines, lowa, May 7-9, 1914 


Officers for 1914 


President 


Vice-President—E.. B. 
Mary S. Horner, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Lena A. Vogt, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Place of Next Meeting 


HE convention of the Central Com- 
T mercial Teachers’ Association was 

held in Des Moines, lowa, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 8 and 9. Al- 
though this was the first convention held 
by the Association for two 
years, it was successful in 
every way. The attend- 
ance was not large, but 
was fairly representative. 
Much of the credit for the 
success of the meetings 
was due to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Almon F. 
Gates, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
and the businesslike man- 
agement of President McGregor. 

The addresses by Honorable R. H. 
Pattengill, of Michigan, were not only 
inspirational but instructive, and were 
worth going miles to hear. 

The feature of the convention was the 
putting into effect the recommendation of 
as president 


£ 


H. C. Commins 
President 


Mr. Gregg, in his address 
of the Association in 1907: 

That a part of each day be devoted to Insti- 
tute work for teachers, conducted under the 
direction of prominent educators, such Institute 
work to comprise all the subjects usually in- 
cluded in our courses of study. 


The Institute conducted by 
Messrs. Howard, Hagar, Davis, Palmer, 
Rusmisel, Ireland and Williams, proved 
The division of the 


Classes, 


to be very popular. 
teachers into classes on thé various sub- 
jects enabled the conductors to make 
their instruction specific and practical. 
It was the concensus of opinion that the 
Institute plan was a great success, and 
that it should be continued. Mr. G. W. 
Brown and Mr. E. R. Otis were unable 
to be present, but their classes were ably 


H. C. Cummins, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Lyons, Dubuque, lowa. 


Waterloo, Iowa. 


handled by Mr. Almon F. Gates and Mr. 
L. E. Goodyear. 

Other excellent features of the pro- 

gram were the “Round-Table Discus- 
sions.” In these discussions the speak- 
ers were limited to three minutes each. 
While a few experienced some difficulty 
in confining themselves to the allotted 
time, all agreed that they were giyen ex- 
cellent practice in speech-making. For 
the most part, the remarks of the speak- 
ers were direct and well chosen. To the 
ladies, however, belong the honors. “The 
Teacher, His Qualifications, Physical, 
Moral, Mental,” was the subject for Fri- 
day morning's program. The discussion 
was led by Mr. C. T. Smith, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Mr. Smith was followed 
by Messrs. H. C. Cummins, Cedar Falls; 
M. H. Gilbert, Marshalltown, lowa; J. 
F. Monk, Fort Dodge, Iowa; D. C. 
Brown, Chicago; I. H. Carothers, Des 
Moines, Iowa; James C. Reed, White- 
water, Wisconsin, and Mrs. Modesta Bar- 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Instruction vs. Individual In- 
struction” was the subject assigned for 
Friday afternoon. The 
discussion was led by Mr. 
E. C. Bigger, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Mr. Bigger was 
followed by Messrs. W. 
B. Barger, Fort Dodge, 
lowa; C. H. Longenecker, 
Muscatine, Iowa; O. C. 
Heilman, Austin, Minn.; 
L. C. Rusmisel, Omaha, 
Nebr.; E. B. Lyons, Du- 
buque, Iowa; W. C. Henning, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; J. E. Plummer, Waterloo, 
lowa; Almon F. Gates, Waterloo, and Miss 
Hattie Cook, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


ton, 
“Class 


E. B. Lyons 
Vice-President 
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Individual instruction was championed 
by Mr. Barger, while all the other speak- 
ers favored a combination of class and 
individual instruction. 

The subject for Saturday afternoon 
was “Graduation Exercises and Require- 
ments,” and was led by Mr. R. H. Peck, 
of St. Louis. The sub- 
ject was further dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Albert 
Nelson, Earlham, Iowa; 
G. C. Christopherson, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; E. 
E. Strawn, Storm Lake, 
Iowa; C. H. Benson, Oecl- 
wein, Iowa; A. N. Pal- 
mer, New York City; D. 
C. Rugg, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; L. L. Tucker, Salina, Kans.; Miss 
Lena Vogt, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Miss 
Kathryn Hart, Fort Dodge, Iowa. The 
majority of the speakers favored higher 
standards for graduation and formal grad- 
uation exercises at least once a year. Mr. 
Peck suggested that a larger attendance 
might be secured at the graduation exer- 
cises if they could be held as often as two 
or three times a year. 

Mr. J. S. Knox, Des Moines, Iowa, led 
the discussion Saturday afternoon on the 
“Value of Salesmanship and Business 
Efficiency in the Business Course.” Mr. 
Knox was followed by Messrs. L. L. 
Tucker, Salina, Kans.; 
S. B. Price, Peoria, IIl.; 
D. C. Rugg, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; B. F. Williams, 
Des Moines, Iowa; W. A. 
Robbins, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
O. C. Heilman, Austin, 
Minn.; and James C. 
Reed, Whitewater, Wis. 
The majority of the 
speakers favored the 
teaching of salesmanship in the business 
course. 

The contributors to the Round-Table 
Discussions were so numerous that it is 
impossible for us to make mention of the 
many good things said by all the speak- 
ers. 


“The Fraternal Luncheons and Din- 
ners” were the most enjoyable that we 
have ever attended. The meetings were 





Mary S. Hoawer 
Secretary 





Lesa A. Voor 
Treasurer 
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characterized by a spirit of friendliness 


and good fellowship. 
oOo 


What Education Really Is 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Departme 
by John R. Gregg 





COME Learner and 
His Problems 


m of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. 
1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 





Conducted 









Solving a Troublesome Problem 


HAT to do when the text-book 
W has been finished is a problem 
that has doubtless puzzled count 
hundreds of students of shorthand. 
And it is a problem that cannot be solved 
satisfactorily by the 
individual presents more or less of a dis- 
tinct type of it. But there are certain 
fundamental rules back of it that can be 
applied successfully to all Only 
the other day received a letter from 
an ambitious student wrestling with this 
same problem. She 


I started the study 


le 5S 


same process, as each 


cases. 
we 


said: 
of your system of short- 
hand a year ago last January, taking a corre- 
spondence course, and during the course I got 
along quite well; but now that I am through 
with the course and the position I am in gives 
me very little dictation for working up speed 
ind I have a good deal of time for study, I 
would like to review the Manual and do any 
work necessary, but I do not know how to go 
about it systematically, so 1 would appreciate 
it very much if you would be so kind as to out- 
line a course of study that I could follow for my 
particular needs. ; I am very much in- 
terested in your shorthand and wish to become 
efficient in the art even if I have to work under 
difficulties. 

To this student we wrote a letter along 
the following lines, and it is presented 
here because it may to lead others 
into the right path of practice: 

Without any of your shorthand notes 
to give me an idea of what kind of short- 
hand you write, it is difficult for me to 
say whether you really need a review of 
the Manual. With the majority of those 
who have studied shorthand without per- 
instruction from a good teacher, 
is a pretty safe conclusion 
that a general review of the Manual is 
one of the first steps in gaining speed. 
Without a good foundation, of course, 
speed is impossible. 


serve 


sonal 
however, it 





Reviewing the Manual 


Therefore, I would advise going 
through the Manual carefully, studying 
each principle as you come to it just 


as though you had never seen it before. 
This is not easy to do because having a 
certain familiarity with the principles 
from your previous study, and seeing the 


principles explained so clearly in the 
text-book, it is easy for one to delude 
himself into the belief that he is master 


of the situation. The problem then is to 
ascertain exactly how much of the prin- 
ciples you really know, and how much is 
suggested by the book itself. 

After practicing all the examples and 
the general exercises, including the word- 
signs in the text-book, a lesson at a time, 
have some one dictate the whole lesson to 
you a number of times, writing the short- 
hand just as carefully as you can, but 
asing a fluent movement. Read your notes 
back each time and in the reading be re- 
lentlessly severe in your criticisms of your 
outlines both from the viewpoint of the 
application of principles and of execution. 
A comparison of your own notes with 
those in the book will easily set you 
right on this. 


How ‘‘Hints and Helps’’ Help 


Supplement your work on each lesson 
in-the Manual by the exercises given in 
Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Stu- 
dent. Study this book just the same as 
you would the Manual, as it will serve 
to give you a second review on each les- 
son. There are two or three features of 
this book that need particular emphasis, 
namely: The plates on the lessons, the 
new principles presented, the points in 
execution, writing proper names in short- 
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allspice 


ammonia 


anchovies 


apricot 


artichokes 


asparagus 


bacon 


baking powder 


banana 


barley 


beans 


beesw ax 


biscuit 


bloaters 


bluing 


bologna 


bouillon 


buckwheat 


butterine 


Camembert 


candies 
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Technical Words—I 


Groceries and Foodstuffs 


~——r candles , coffee 
Rca cantaloupe oo cognac 
‘ caramel , cordials 
Castile of cornstarch 
j* : 
~s catsup crackers 
y cauliflower cranberries 
* - 
: - * creamery 
; caviare . 
- ‘risco 
— cayenne t Cris¢ 
<2 cereal on - crystallized 
€_. Ceylon ~~ * culinary 
J—- champagne - currants 
‘A “ 
dates 
7 cheese 
S 
' Zé evaporated 
- chicory 
ai 8 farina 
Arn_? chocolate F 
— farinaceous 
4 chow-chow 
y 
ae chutney “at flavoring 
: flour 
ae cinnamon 
~— citron ww - Formosa 
é ; « é 
e+ gelatin 


~_?—r clams 


<> gherkin 


cocoa 

wa inger 
—.» cocoanut _— 
~7 codfish "Gum 
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hand, the list of helpful derivatives, new 
wordsigns, common expressions in busi- 
ness letters, railroad phrases. These are 
all of the utmost importance because the 
stenographer’s stock in trade is vocabulary 
and familiarity with the word-building 
principles. The “rules boiled down’ and 
the “charts of the alphabet” will be par- 
ticularly useful in testing your knowledge 
of the principles after you have completed 
the work in the Manual. 


Some Points in Reviewing 


In the review work it is important to 
note three points: first, that your theory 
knowledge should be perfected; second, 
that you must obtain plenty of dictation; 
third, that all matter should be read back. 

A comparison of your notes on each les- 
son with the original will disclose whether 
you have applied the principles correctly 
or not. The dictation is quite necessary 
since you must learn to write shorthand 
not by the sense of sight but by the sense 
of hearing. In other words, you must 
learn to write shorthand from the spoken 
words rather than from printed or written 
words. Repeated dictation is quite neces- 
sary on the general exercises to deepen 
your impression of the principles as ap- 
plied in actually writing the words. 

In reading back, the real test of your 
work is not that you can read what you 
write (though, of course, that is a highly 
practical viewpoint to take of it), but 
whether your outlines conform to theory 
and are executed with such accuracy as to 
make each one an instantly legible unit, 
even though you discovered the outline 
isolated from others. Each outline should 
stand upon its own merit; it should not 
be necessary to rely upon “context” to 
determine what a word is. Learning to 
read from the “sense” of the matter is 
a dangerous practice in shorthand. It 
tends to make you depend more upon your 
wits than upon the actual tangible charac- 
ters of shorthand, and the consequence 
is you grow careless in execution. 

If the student will hold this thought 
in mind until his style of shorthand is 
perfected, he will have no difficulty in 
reading later on, because the muscles of 
the hand and arm will become accustomed 
to executing correct characters, and when 
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the habit is fixed good characters will be 
the natural result even under the trying 
conditions of high speed. 

Whenever in reading you discover an 
outline that needs improvement, stop and 
write it ten or a dozen times until you 
can execute it fluently. That is the time 
to correct your outlines—when you are 
reading. The writer should never attempt 
to correct an outline in taking dictation 
for such an act will break up the con- 
tinuity of the operations of the mind and 
introduce an element of hesitancy which 
is highly detrimental to speed and accu- 
racy. 


Banish Doubt 


One of the things that often keep 
students back is fear—the fear that they 
are not pursuing the right method. The 
only thing to do in that event is to ana- 
lyze your work carefully. Do not look 
upon it as a matter of life and death, 
but simply think the matter out logically. 
You will make mistakes, are bound to 
make mistakes, as long as you write 
shorthand or do anything else. Cultivate 
decision and then stand by your decisions 
giving no more thought to the matter. 
“There is more loss by indecision than by 
wrong decision.” 


New Dictation and Reading 


When you have reviewed the Manual in 
the way outlined in the foregoing, and 
have done the work suggested on Hints 
and Helps for the Shorthand Student, 
you should be ready for dictation on new 
There is nothing better for this 
than the dictation material given in the 


matter. 


Expert Shorthand Speed Course. In the 
first place, the matter in that book has 
been selected to give the student a com- 
mand of a very large number of words— 
words occurring frequently in all lines of 
work. It exercises to the fullest his facil- 
ity in applying the word-building prin- 
ciples to new words, while it increases his 
knowledge of a wide variety of business, 
scientific and literary activities. The busi- 
ness letters given in “Speed Practice” 
will also furnish valuable practice on com- 
mercial correspondence and tend to in- 
crease speed in execution, as well as give 
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Technical Words—II 


Groceries and Foodstuffs 


gluten oo —- macaroni f olives 
x grapefruit o~-r macaroons ~ Oolong 
) guava oo mackerel oranges 
— haddies e_.—» nalaga Le oysters 
cy halibut . malted milk é paprika 
Hecker a mangoes ce Parmesan 
. herring —~~4— maplesugar peaches 
hominy et marmalade peanut butter 
ie honey * matches ox pepper 
<+ 2 horseradish —or mayonnaise . _- peppermint 
Z infant foods 2 meal G — persimmon 
— jams - meats ’ phosphate 
) Java a Mocha r Pickles 
é jellies <f molasses ; Pillsbury 
ee. Karo ied mulligatawny J pumqntes 
27 kerosene mushrooms . pineapple 
—— " lards 12 aaa potatoes 
“ - lemons = Nabisco y preserves 
‘ —— lentils a Neufchatel o€ ¢ pretzels 
lettuce noodles 
ar prunes 
. - Limburger nuts > pumpkin 
, 
a oatmeal a radish 


_ lobster 
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a command of the commonly occurring 
business expressions. 

While doing the work in the Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course, keep up your 
practice on the wordsigns and phrases by 
having them dictated to you at least three 
or four times a week. The student must 
not lose sight of the fact that much theory 
can be learned by reading accurately 
written shorthand. The plates in the 
Greqg Writer are ideal for this kind of 
practice. After reading a plate, make a 
transcript of it on the machine. From 
this transcript write the matter in short- 
hand and compare with the original. 
This will be a good test of your knowl- 
edge of the principles and tend to impress 
upon you a great number of word forms 
that would otherwise be neglected. The 
reading of accurately written shorthand 
tends to improve your own style of writ- 
ing. Unconsciously you will pick up 
many words and phrases that you see 
when reading and use them in your writ- 
ing. You will naturally imitate the cor- 
rect notes, and this will offset in a great 
measure -the inaccuracies that come from 
constant practice from dictation. 


Practicing on Slow Speakers 


When your speed has advanced to, 
say, 100 words a minute, try to take 
down the sermons or lectures you hear. 
By looking around, you can easily find a 
speaker who does not go much faster than 
100 words a minute, and while you may 
not at first be able to make a complete 
report of all he says, by sticking to it a 
little while you will eventually be able to 
do so. Transcribe your notes on these 
reports—or, at least, read them very care- 
fully, not being satisfied to pass over any 
troublesome outlines or phrases. Tran- 
scribing is very much better than mere 
reading, for the reason that you will be 
inclined to be more exact, and it will 
also enable you to increase’ your tran- 
scribing speed in typing, which is an ac- 
complishment that pays big dividends. 


How to Get Dictation 


“Plenty of dictation” has been men- 
tioned several times. It is often hard for 
a student to get anyone to dictate to him. 
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Dictation is very tiresome and monotonous 
for anyone not interested in the subject 
of shorthand, and especially when the 
writer must write at a speed which will 
not enable the reader to enjoy what he 
is reading. This problem can often be 
solved by finding some one writing the 
same system who is also ambitious to per- 
fect himself in the art, and who will be 
willing to meet with you and “take turns 
about” in dictating. Working with some 
one who is also practicing for speed will 
give an additional interest to the work 
and make rapid progress more certain, 
The shorthand clubs which are being or- 
ganized in different cities are, to a large 
extent, solving the dictation problems for 
many. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


Many students of shorthand gain the 
impression that they must wait until they 
write a perfect style of shorthand before 
taking dictation. It is true that there are 
many others who think that “dictation” 
is all that is necessary; that the prin- 
ciples of shorthand were devised solely 
to hamper them in their race for fame 
and fortune. But, after all, we learn to 
do a thing by doing it. Therefore, dicta- 
tion should be a part of the practice even 
from the first lesson. At first it will be 
necessary to take dictation only on what 
you actually know. That is, the dictation 
should be confined to the exercises of a 
particular lesson, but as you advance the 
scope of your activity in this direction can 
be greatly increased, and after the sev- 
enth lesson has been passed, new dicta- 
tion on simple subjects may be begun. 
But it must be understood that this is 
only supplementary to the work in learn- 
ing the principles. It is to be done 
solely for the purpose of giving facility 
in applying the principles just learned. 
The student who will begin his dictation 
in this way and make an honest and 
serious business of perfecting his short- 
land as he goes, will in the end not only 
write a beautiful style of shorthand but 
he will be able to do it with a facility 
that he would never acquire if he waits 
until he writes a perfect style before at- 
tempting to write anything through the 
sense of hearing. 
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Civil Service as a Stepping-Stone 


HE experience of Mr. J. H. Batt 

offers a striking example of the 

opportunities afforded by residence 
in Washington, D. C., to an ambitious and 
efficient stenographer. Mr. Batt is tem- 
porarily employed by the United States 
Civil Service Commis- 
sion and is also vice- 
president of the Tif- 
fany-Batt Company, 
Public Stenographers 
and Reporters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In a 
recent letter to Mr. J. 
W. Hirons of the Wil- 
mington Business 
School, Wilmington, 
Del., of which he is a 
graduate, Mr. Battsays: 


At the present time I 
am temporarily at the 
Civil Service Commission, 
where I will remain until 
the end of this school 
year. My work there is 
rating examination papers 

the subjects given in 
the stenographer and 
typewriter examination and the subjects of 
other first-grage examinations. 

This year I am attending the Law School 
of George Washington University, and am also 
doing a little work in the College of Arts and 
Sciences of the same institution. If I am suc- 
cessful in all of my June examinations I will 
graduate with the degree of A. B. and after 
two more years’ work I will receive the degree 


of LL.B. 





J. H. Batr 


Yesterday I tendered a 
secretary of the commission just appointed by 
the Senate to study the question of industrial 
and vocational educational legislation. This 
I was forced to decline for the reason that it 
would require all of my time and I would be 
under the necessity of dropping my school 
work just where it would 
hurt most. I felt that 
the salary of $2,400 was 
insignificant, when com- 
pared with the loss of fu- 
ture possibilities in the 
practice of law. 

In my work as a public 
stenographer and report- 
er I have received some 
very flattering offers, all 
of which, however, were 
out of town and would 
necessitate the giving up 
of my school work. One 
of these was in San Juan 
at $2,700; another in 
Beaumont, Texas, with 
the board of trade at 
$2,100; another in Hono- 
lulu with the Democratic 
National Committeeman 
(who is a contractor) at 
$2,400; another with an 
irrigation company in 
San Francisco at $2,100; 
and yet another with Southern Rice Growers’ 
Association in New Orleans at $1,800. All of 
these offers came through men of prominence 
in their communities who were here in the 
interests of their various organizations before 
Congress. 


was position as 


Our congratulations to Mr. Batt and to 
the school in which he was trained. There 
is no doubt of the young man’s success. 


oOo 
Boise Has Shorthand Club 


UR friends in Boise, Idaho, are not 
() napping. They have a shorthand 

association, too. More than that, 
they know a good thing when they see it, 
which accounts for Mr. George F. Nik- 
laus, official court reporter, Boise, being 
the star attraction at a recent meeting. 
The Idaho Statesman gives the following 
account of the first meeting: 


The shorthand club of the Boise High School 
held its first meeting of the year Monday even- 
ing at the home of Collis Evans, 1309 State 
Street, with a large attendance. One of the 


features of the meeting was an interesting and 
instructive demonstration in shorthand given by 
George F. Niklaus, who gave three exhibitions 
of rapid writing. The first two were tests in 
solid matter written at the rate of 150 words 
per minute for five consecutive minutes. The 
last was a test in court testimony in which he 
wrote 1,000 words in five minutes. Mr. Niklaus 
was ready to answer all questions and many 
points were gained which will be helpful to 
the students in stenography. 


We congratulate the students of the 
Boise High School on their good judg- 
ment in securing the services of so tal- 
ented a writer as Mr. Niklaus. 
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Let's Fraternize 


TIMELY personal duty! 
A You realize the opportunity you 
miss by not being a member of the 
Gregg Shorthand Association, but through 
indifference and default you have failed 
to take advantage of it. This suggestion 
applies to writers and students of the 
system as well as to teachers. 

Why put this important matter off any 
longer? Why not you yourself become a 
part of the Gregg Fraternity? There is 
no shorthand organization anywhere so 
loyal, so co-operating as the G. S. A. 
Every member is working for the good 
of the order and the order is working 
for the good of every member. 

Why, do you know that last year a 
gentleman came to me and said, “I have 
traveled twenty-five hundred miles to at- 
tend this meeting. I don’t write short- 
hand myself, but I want one of YOUR 
teachers.” He got one, and that one got 
a better salary for a whole year and 
probably found a means of development 
—a theretofore unknown means—which 
will mean more and more money to him 
as the years go by. 

Another teacher by taking part in the 
teachers’ contest and winning the gold 
medal—a thing that perhaps you yourself 
are capable of if you would try—got an 
increase of one hundred dollars a year 
just for that. 

A graduate from school with no teach- 
ing experience came to a convention a 
year or so ago not knowing definitely 
whether she would like the profession of 
teaching or not, but she went away full 
of enthusiasm for teaching—and with a 
good job. 

Stenographers who have attended the 
convention have gotten inside information 
on certain lines of work which has meant 
profit to them—better pay and more 
pleasant working conditions. 

This applies to the bread and butter 
side of the G. S. A., about which much 
more could be said if we had the space, 
but there are two other phases of its 
work I want to touch on briefly. First, 
there is the instruction you receive. 


Teachers and writers meet and discuss, 
alone 


not teaching problems, but the 





very practical problem of making better 
stenographers. Addresses are made by 
men and women of large experience on 
this important subject, and things that 
perhaps you had not thought of are 
brought out—things about typewriting, 
shorthand, English, office work in gen- 
eral, and how to sell the product of your 
brain at a profit. 

The second phase of the work is the 
inspiration you receive from coming in 
contact with Mr. Gregg, with the active 
teachers and writers of the system. You 
just feel like a hero—full of invincible 
determination and buoyant hope—when 
you leave the convention hall. Some have 
said on a like occasion that it was worth 
a year’s experience to attend the con- 
vention. 

You know if you shut yourself up in 
a little room three blocks from the depot 
in some far away town and refuse to 
be enlightened by failing to take ad- 
vantage of these things that are really 
intended for you, you cannot then expect 
when a good appointment is about to be 
filled that you will be sought out, that 
a special messenger will be sent to your 
little office and forcibly apprehend your 
person aud bring you forth to the good 
things, the good positions that are in 
the world to be had. On the contrary, 
why not make yourself known? Why not 
let employing people know that you have 
ability, know that you are wide-awake 
and up to date, that you are fully in- 
formed on the developments of your art 
from having read the leading magazines, 
approximately all the books on the sub- 
ject, are acquainted with the leading 
spirits and have gained many points 
of experience from them in personal con- 
versation which unfortunately do not get 
into books. That creates value for you, 
and your services are then sought. Your 
ability to earn in part is judged by the 
number of people you know, in part by 
what you yourself know, and in part 
by what you can cause others to know 
through successful methods of instruc- 
tion. All these things are brought out at 
the convention and in the published pro- 
ceedings. 
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But the problem we are facing right 
now is your indifference. We have made 
the fee too but we have done it 
to make it easy for you. Won't you, for 
your own sake, get into this fraternity 
and have a part in fraternizing with us? 
We need you as much as you need us. 


small, 


This is really 
too. We are just entering upon a 
era, the second lap of the race, and you 
surely don’t want to sit idly and in- 
differently by and hinder what we could 
help you to be and what you could help 
us to be. G. S. A. advancement means 
your advancement and your advancement 
means our advancement. 


a very important year, 
new 


You probably can’t think right off-hand 
of one good reason for not sending in 
your membership fee of one dollar be- 
fore now. Miss Pearl A. Power, care 
West Chicago Park Commissioners, Chi- 
cago, is the Secretary. Why not send 
her a money order for one dollar for your 
1914 membership right away? Surely 
we can count on your doing that since 
your attention has been called to the real 
need of it—for the good of both of us. 


To those who did not get a copy of the 
proceedings of the last convention and 
who will now send in the membership 
fee, we will send free of charge, upon re- 
quest, a copy of the Silver Jubilee Book 

as long as they last. There aren't 
many left. The Silver Jubilee Book is 
full of virulent hope and irrepressible en- 
thusiasm. Those talks by Mr. Gregg on 
the early history of the system and pres- 
ent-day tendencies are splendid contribu- 
tions to shorthand history which you 
should have in your library, even though 
they now don’t seem to be of such great 


importance. You surely cannot any 
longer restrain your better judgment 
and fail to get a copy of this helpful 
book. 


For those who can attend the conven- 
tion we have been able to secure the 
following special rates at Hotel La Salle, 
where will be the headquarters of the 
association. The meetings for the most 
part will be held in the new quarters of 
Gregg School, and if you want to be 
with the crowd at the hotel stop at the 
La Salle. 
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SPECIAL RATES 


ONE PERSON 


Room with detached bath $1.50 
Room with private bath 2.00 
TWO PERSONS 
Room with detached bath . $2.50 
Room with private bath 3.00 
TWO CONNECTING ROOMS WITH BATH 
Two persons .. $4.00 
Three persons 5.00 
Four persons 6.00 
We know you can’t afford to cheat 


You can’t afford to stay out of 
expect to be a 
out, except at 
We know you 


yourself. 
the association if 
leader. You won't 
too great cost to yourself. 
expect to join soon, and we believe abso 
lutely in your intentions, but won’t you 
do it now and rid yourself of that obliga- 
tion hanging over you? Obey the im 
Send the dollar. 

Frep H. Gurtver, 
Chairman Membership Committee. 
1003 City Hall Sq. Bldg., Chicago, II. 


you 
stay 


pulse. 
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Importance of the Personal 
Interview 


HE Municipal Civil Service Com 

mission of Syracuse, New York, 

recently held an examination for 
stenographers. According to the Syracuse 
Journal, a unique feature of the exami- 
nation was asking candidates to call for 
personal interviews with the commission 
ers. In their rating of the candidates the 
board took note of the method and manner 
of each candidate in the interview. While 
the importance of the personal interview 
has been generally conceded by teachers 
and students, this is the first time, we 
believe, that it has been given such prom- 
inence by business men. It is evidence 
that employers attach great importance to 
the interview and that stenographers seek- 
ing positions will do well to study the best 
methods of conducting an interview. The 
Syracuse Municipal Commission has shown 
wisdom in taking into consideration per- 
sonal qualities of applicants, which, in 
addition to technical efficiency, play a vital 


part in success. 
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The Teaching of Shorthand in the Philippines 


AST month we expressed a desire 
L, to reproduce a picture of one of 
the shorthand classes in the schools 

of Manila. Mr, A. W. Crosby, Princi- 
pal of the Remington School of Stenogra- 
phy and Typewriting, of that city, has 
been kind enough to send us such a pic- 
ture which we are very glad to reproduce. 
It is a photograph of the February 
graduating class of the Remington School 


and Typewriting affords another excellent 
example of what is being done abroad in 
commercial education. In communi 
cation, Mr. Crosby tells interestingly of 
the scope and quality of the work being 
done in that a grade of work 
which compares favorably with that done 
in the best American schools. 

It is the custom of the school to give 
examinations for graduation honors every 


his 


school 








of Stenography and Typewriting. “The 
other American in the picture (the one on 
the right),” says Mr. Crosby, “is Mr. G. 
W. Quimby, one of the owners of the 
school.”” Mr. Quimby is himself a writer 
of the system and his work is well-known 
in the Islands. 

Two members of the graduating class 
have accepted positions with the United 
States government and another has gone 
with the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition Commission of the Philippine 
Islands. 





The Remington School of Stenography 








Tue Fesrvary Grapvation Crass oF THe Remincrow Scoot or StexnoGrarny anp TyYPewritTine 


Only those whose monthly 
averages are above eighty are admitted 
to these examinations. The dictation 
ranges from 80 to 120 words a minute 
and is composed of business correspond- 
ence and articles similar to those given 
in the United States Civil Service exam- 
inations. 

It is a source of keen gratification to 
us to learn that our friends in the Phil- 
ippines have set themselves so high a 
standard in education and 


two months. 


commercial 


that they are meeting with such splendid 
success. 
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No “Official Law Reporting” Exists in England 


T is not generally known in this coun- 
I try, even by reporters, that in Eng- 

land there is no such thing as official 
reporting of the court proceedings. As 
political speeches, lectures, shareholders’ 
meetings, ete., are reported very fully in 
the English newspapers, nearly all the 
newspaper reporters are highly skilled 
shorthand writers, and a shorthand re- 
porter is generally understood to be a 
newspaper reporter. 

In commenting on a decision of Lord 
Justice Phillimore with reference to the 
validity of various reports of law cases 
which it is cnstomary to cite as prece- 
dents in court, the London Times of 
April 28th gives the following very inter- 
esting account of the development of law 
reporting in England: 

No “Avurnorizep” Reports 


It is noteworthy that England, which is the 
source of the greatest body of judge-made law 
in the world, should be practically the only 
country where no official reports of law cases 
are authorized as part of the regular routine of 
the Courts. While in most European countries 
the decisions of Courts are recorded in written 
form as a matter of express ordinance, such a 
practice has never obtained in England. “Our 
law reporting,” says Sir Frederick Pollock 
again, “is unofficial, as it has been since the 
commencement of modern reports.” This free- 
dom in reporting has been countenanced from 
even earlier times. It was believed some years 
ago that the old Year Books, whose quaint Nor- 
man French records the decisions of Courts 
through the Plantagenet reigns until the time 
of Henry VIII, were the work of official re- 
porters. This theory has been destroyed by the 
learned researches of Maitland. It is now 
almost certain that the Year Books represent 
nothing but the notebooks of students of law, 
part of whose legal training consisted in at- 
tending the Courts and “noting up” judgments. 

The ancient compilations were succeeded dur- 
ing the 16th century by the reports issued by 
such writers as Coke, Dyer, Leonard, Hetley, 
Croke, and others. During the 18th and early 
19th centuries the Courts made the nearest 
approach that they have ever made to a sys- 
tem of law reporting guaranteed by an offi- 
cial imprimatur. During this period different 
reporters attached themselves specifically to 
various Courts, and the Judges were in the 
habit of revising and giving their sanction to 
the reports issued. This system accounts for 
the familiar volumes of Beavan, Bingham, East, 
Meeson and Welsby, Hurlstone and Norman, 
and others. But no one of these publications 
possessed any real official sanction. 


Tue Necessary CREDENTIALS 


The necessary credentials of a valid law re- 
port have long been settled as a commonplace 
of practice. A “regular report” means any 
report certified by a barrister-at-law. “Ac- 
cording to modern custom,” says Sir Frederick 
Pollock, “any report vouched for at the time 
by a member of the Bar may be used in Court 
for what it is worth.” Nor has any judge the 
right to ignore a report, so authenticated, which 
may be presented to his attention, though it is 
recorded of an irascible Chancery Judge that 
he would never allow Keble’s Reports (1661- 
1679) to be cited in his Court. 

The right to certify law reports is one of the 
jealously guarded privileges of the Bar. That 
right has been carefully upheld by the Judges 
of the High Court on many occasions, and not 
a few of the decisions so given have turned on 
the admissibility of the reports published by the 
legal reporting staff of The Times. The posi- 
tion of The Times Law Reports in particular 
is amply secured by a dictum of Lord Esher, 
M. R., in the case of West Derby Guardians v. 
Atcham Poor Law Guardians (6 The Times 
Law Reports, 5). “We have said,” the Master 
of Rolls observed in that case, “that we will 
accept The Times Law Reports, because they 
are reports by barristers who put their names 
to their reports.” The remark of Lord Justice 
Kennedy which was reported in The Times of 
April 24 shows that the Bench is mindful that 
the reports in The Times newspaper are made 
by the same body of members of the Bar who 
are responsible for The Times Law Reports. 


oO? 


“Give Him a Raise” 


NE day'a manager came to Hugh 
() Chalmers with a worried look on 
his face. 

“Mr. Chalmers,” he began, “I’m afraid 
I shall have to fire Matson.” 

“Fire him? What for?” 

“He's lazy.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When he wants to tune up his car he 
just calls the other mechanics in and sets 
them to work. He sits up at the wheel and 
bosses em. I can’t get him to do a thing 
himself.” 

“He drives all right, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, he’s a good enough driver.” 

“Good heavens, man!” said Mr. Chal- 
mers quickly. “He works with ten pairs 
of hands. Don’t fire him—give him a 
raise.” 
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HOW TU BECOME A MEMBER OF IHE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the August 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 


The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
rharacters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,"’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““*beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
wtistic writing. 


Contest Echoes 


HE results of our contest have been 
-_ received by our members and read- 

ers with great interest and en- 
thusiasm. It would take too much space 
to tell you more than the most interesting 
facts about our winners; hence we shall 
not attempt to quote from the innumer- 
able letters we have received about the 
wonderful benefits that were derived from 
the work of reviewing and practicing that 
was made necessary by your desire to 
compete. 


Mr. McCutcheon’s Work 


To each one of the winners we sent a 
little note asking for a “how-I-did-it” 
letter to be accompanied by a photograph, 
if possible. You will all be glad to see 
the faces of those with whom you have 
been working so closely, so intimately. 
Mr. Robert J. McCutcheon, the winner of 
first place, writes: 


Se Oe 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing, This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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HORRREEIEED CORROUDOODORER DADE ROOODORORLL LU) ROUOREEUEEEUEUET Hnoenarnedh 


When I finished the final test sheet which I 
entered for the contest, I found that I had 
put about ten times more work into the prep- 
aration of my paper than I had anticipated at 
the time of starting, when I was planning a 
systematic course of procedure. 


I determined to enter the contest the day I 
received the “Writer” first announcing it, and 
immediately began the 
practice of copying nu- 
merous plates from sev- 
eral back numbers of the 
magazine. To endeavor 
to imitate the beautiful 
outlines that appear in 
any number of the “Writ- 
er” is one of the greatest 
aids, in my judgment, to 
the attainment of artistry 
in shorthand writing; it 
freshens the memory, in 
a most interesting way, of the principles that 
may be oozing from one’s grasp because of neg- 
lect of the Manual and Learners’ department. 
In connection with the contest, this practice 
gave an opportunity to review matter that 
brought before the mind practically all the 
words in the contest material which might be 
considered difficult of execution. * * 


One trouble I had, which took several at- 
tempts to overcome, was pressing too heavily 
on the pen; another fault that I had to over- 
come was too deliberately “drawing” the char- 
acters. The light touch and gliding “forward 
movement” are absolutely essential to artistic 
Gregg writing. * * * 

Soon after I began the study of Gregg Short- 
hand, something over eight years ago, my 
teacher convinced me of the value of the 
Gregg Writer in connection with my practice 
work during the school course, and more par- 
ticularly when I had finished the course and 
might do what so many invariably will—take on 
short cuts of my own invention with no re- 
gard to principle, which fledglings so often 
make themselves think were overlooked by the 
author of the system. It is this sophomoric 
tendency to know more than the teacher or 
author, that gets so many “in wrong” at the 
start, and the continuous adherence to the 





Rosert J. McCurcurow 
First Prize 


standard of writing shown in the Gregg Writer 
will do more than anything else to overcome this 
failing. 

I have had periods of depression which have 
nearly caused my downfall. 


About three years 
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ago I was called upon to assume new steno- 
graphic duties and was fearful of the outcome, 
for I suddenly realized that I had fallen into 
a rut and while capable in the one line of work, 
which was being performed rather mechanically, 
I saw I might be “up against it” when I 
tackled the broader field. That I managed to 
“pull through” the first month or so, was due, 
I am convinced, to the drill work previously 
undertaken since leaving school, together with 
daily dictation practice on the side. It em- 
phasized, however, at the time. the foolishness 
of not practicing for efficiency beyond present 
requirements. 

Every one of us will agree with Mr. 
McCutcheon that the habit of “practicing 
for beyond present require- 
ments’” cannot be over-emphasized. We 
hope that his suggestions will do some- 
thing to help our other writers to bring 
their work up to the standard that has been 
set in our Order by Mr. McCutcheon. 


efficiency 


Miss Newton's Work 


It is a notable fact that those who 


come out of the battle with flying colors 
never fail to give due credit to the 
assistance rendered by teachers, schools, 
friends — whatever the 
case may be. Miss Louisa 
Newton, who carried off 
second honors in the con- 
test, writes the following 
interesting letter: 

Your letter in regard to 
my standing in the O. G. A. 
Contest is received. First, 
let me thank you for your 
kind words and assure you 
of my gladness and surprise 
at having won second place. I really didn’t 
expect anything so good; in fact, I had decided 
to prepare the work which appeared in the 
April magazine for your inspection. * * * 

I entered the shorthand department of Gem 
City Business College about a year ago, after 
having fully made up my mind while taking the 
bookkeeping course that I could not possibly 
like shorthand. I might learn it; but like it, 
never! But the proof of the pudding is the 
eating. Who could study shorthand with such 
an enthusiastic Greggite as Mr. Duncan at 
the head of the department and not learn to 
love the work? 

The credit for whatever I have done, or may 
do, in Gregg Shorthand, properly belongs to the 
teachers at Gem City and to the Gregg Writer. 
Both are so inspirational! 


Miss Kaler’s Work 
To Miss Kaler’s 
“danced for joy” when 





Lovisa Newton 


Second Prize 


words, she 


received the 


use own 


she 
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news of her success in the contest. The 
little paragraph about her work is most 
interesting: 

I have not had much of a “career,” most of 


my time having been spent in hard work, study 
and practice. I began the study of shorthand 


and typewriting in September, 1907, in the 
Easton School of Business, Easton, Pa. Im- 
mediately upon completing 


my course, I began assisting 
with teaching, and in Sep- 
tember, 1908, I accepted the 
position of assistant teacher 
of shorthand and typewriting 
in the same school which I 
attended. I held this 
tion until April, 1913, when 
I became principal of the 
shorthand and_ typewriting 
departments in the 
school, which position I am 
holding to-day. So you will 
see, that since I began the study of shorthand, 
my entire time has been spent in the Easton 
School of Business, Easton, Pa. I have done 
office work every summer vacation since I began 
teaching, in order to secure actual business ex- 
perience. 

I am a lover of Gregg Shorthand and an en- 
thusiastic reader of the Gregg Writer. My one 
aim is to be artistic, and I especially enjoy 
doing artistic blackboard work. 

Miss Kaler’s letter will 
that we simply must continue with our 
magazine, that we cannot get along with- 
out it if we would keep abreast of the 
times. Next year’s contest will be an- 
nounced early and plenty of time will be 
allowed to give everyone a chance. Watch 
for it! 


posi 





same Bertua N. Kater 


Third Prize 


convince us 


Mr. Blanchard’s Work 


The splendid work done by Mr. 
Blanchard in the classroom is well known 
to most of you. His advice is well worth 
regarding. He is a teacher of the first 
water and can talk to us meaningly from 
out the great wells of his experience: 

Students, my first point is this: Too many 
of us think of shorthand only as a tool where- 
by we can earn our bread and butter. We 
cannot become true artists with this aim of 
money-getting always before us. Let us aspire 
to be artists; let us pattern after the real 
artists of this world who are great just so 
long as they follow their art for the love of it. 
The monetary reward usually takes care of 
itself sooner or later. 

My second point is this: Begin right. Set 
your goal so high that you will form no bad 
habits that are so hard to break. Say to your- 
self: I will do my best to get an O. G. A. 
certificate not later than five months after I 
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have started the study of shorthand, or if 
past that point now, I will try immediately 
and keep on trying till I hold this card. You 
will get it if you try. 

My third point is this: After you have se- 
cured your O. G. A. certificate do not stop 
with a feeling of satisfaction over your ac- 
complishment. In most instances you have 
met only the minimum requirements for an 

artist; you have been ad- 

mitted into the ranks as a 
promising apprentice, so to 
speak, 

My fourth point is this: 
We teachers, contrary to the 
views and opinions of many 
of us, are especially for- 
tunate in our surroundings 
when it comes to developing 
our artistic talents to their 
utmost. Three things lead 

Fourth Prise to this situation: First, 

the continual review of the 
Manual; second, the necessity for our being a 
source of daily inspiration to our students if 
they are to realize the goal set for them; third, 
the advanced dictation from the Gregg Writer 
keeping us fresh and in touch with the very 
latest outlines, the highest order of artistic pen- 
manship. With these conditions to aid us and 
with our natural love for our art, we teachers 
should be artists worthy the respect and ad- 
miration of our fellows simply from the stand- 
point of artistry. * * * Make it a rule, as 
I do, to read and write all the shorthand 
notes given in each month’s issue of the maga- 
zine. You will be living with the best and 
you will be surprised how much you will absorb 
in a year. Like the story of “The Great Stone 
such companionship will bear its own 


Cryoe lL. Buaycuarp 


Face,” 
fruit 


About Mr. Lehman 


The winner of fifth place is a lad of 


sixteen years, Mr. Roland J. Lehman. 
His letter is characteristic of a student 
who is always interested in his work— 
and of one who puts forth his best effort 
in everything he undertakes. He tells 
his own story in an inimitable way: 

I am sixteen years old, and a Junior in the 
Bloomington High School. I have studied 
shorthand seven and one-half months, devot- 
ing about one hour and twenty minutes each 
day to preparation. At the beginning I was 
told that shorthand would be a difficult study, 
but I have not found it so. 

The Gregg Writer is a big factor in our daily 
work, both in shorthand and typewriting, as 
we read and transcribe all of the plates, read- 
ing and transcribing one-half page daily, and 
then writing it up in shorthand the next day. 
I have covered the Phrase Letters and the 
Principle Series to letter No. 36 in Gregg 
Speed Practice, having written and filed an 
average of about six pages of preparation 
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daily for four and one-half months, and since 
then, ten pages daily. The letters of the Prin- 
ciple Series are very interesting on account 
of their systematic review of the Manual. 

I hope to make a success of my shorthand, 
and the result of this contest certainly is an 
added incentive. 

Is there any doubt about Mr. Leh- 
man’s success in the future? We be- 
lieve not. And it is to be hoped that the 
honor which has come to this boy in com- 
petition with so many hundreds of other 
writers of the system will serve to urge 
all of us to climb to a higher rung in 
the ladder. Mr. Lehman has been study- 
ing his shorthand under Miss Cora M. 
Pryor, who has charge of the work in 
the Bloomington High School, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. She supplements his letter with 
a short paragraph: 

We are delighted that one of our students 
has been able to receive such high honor in 
the O. G. A. Contest—but most of all we ap- 
preciate your statement regarding the rank 
of our papers as a whole. I have always felt 
that it was the average student who needed the 
most to be educated, for the over-bright will 
take care of themselves generally. 

And now about our prize winner: Roland 
Lehman is sixteen years old and a Junior in 
the high school. He has 
had but seven and one-half 
months’ work in shorthand 
a period of forty-five minutes 
daily, five times a week. Dur- 
ing that time we have cov- 
ered the Manual once and in 
the Speed Practice have 
taken the Phrase Letters in 
connection with the Manual 
review. Roland’s work has 
been excellent from the start. 
He knows how to pay atten- 
tion and can follow direc- 
tions minutely—his regular attendance and his 
faithful daily preparation are the cxplanation 
of his success. 

From Far-Off Ireland 

Every one of us is waiting with interest 
to read an account of the work done by 
Mr. William Clarke of Belfast, Ireland. 
His letter is full of real life interest, 
and we are glad to publish it in full: 

Your letter of the Ist inst. informing me of 
my success in the recent O. G. A. contest came 
as a surprise—but a pleasant one. When send- 
ing in my test piece I was anxious to secure 4 
certificate, but had no hope of gaining a place 
among the prize winners, knowing that the 
competition was open to all the “old hands” 
throughout the world. 

You ask me for the most interesting facts 
since I began the study of Gregg Shorthand. 


Rotano J. Lewwan 
Fifth Prize 
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I feel that there is not a great deal to relate 
considering the fact that it is not many months 
since I took up the study. About the end of 
October last I commenced a course of lessons 
by correspondence with Mr. Joseph Jakeman 
of Liverpool, the Manager of your British 
Office, to whose prompt and courteous attention 
I owe much for the progress I made. I com- 
pleted the course in about two months, although, 
in addition to my daily duties, I was engaged 
every evening conducting classes in Pitman’s 
shorthand. During my study of your system, 
and ever since, I have de- 
rived great assistance from 
a study of the pages of the 
Gregg Writer and the Gregg 
Shorthand Magazine. 

I had been teaching Pit- 
man’s shorthand for over 
twenty years and often had 
cause for great dissatisfac- 
tion at the results of a win- 
ter’s work. I saw that the 





Witttam Crarxe 


- majority of those who 
Sixth Prize ’ 7 
took up the system never 
proceeded very far with 


it, and that only a very small proportion of 
those who had the courage to work to the 
end were able to make a satisfactory show. 
The large proportion of failures at our So- 
ciety of Arts Examinations recoiled on the 
teachers. With these feelings I readily availed 
myself of the opportunity to “look into” Gregg 
Shorthand, with the result that I am convinced 
that the system can be much more readily 
acquired by the average student and with more 
satisfactory results. My regret now is that I 
did not take up the system when Mr. Gregg 
visited this city over twenty years ago. At 
that time I was an enthusiastic Pitmanite tak- 
ing active part in connection with the local 
branch of the National Phonographic Society 
and assisting in the publication of a shorthand 
journal. Time works changes, and my experi- 
ence as a teacher of Pitman’s shorthand led 
me to hope for some system which could be 
more easily acquired and which could be taught 
with better results and more credit to both 
pupil and teacher. 

It is gratifying to us in the old country to 
know that such a system as the Gregg has been 
produced by a native of our own country. 
Britishers are no doubt very conservative and 
slow to change, but once the ice is broken, and 
it is breaking, the rush for Gregg is sure to 
follow. 

I have been conducting Shorthand Classes in 
the Belfast Municipal Technical Institute and 
the Bangor Technical School for many years. 
I hope soon to see the Gregg system introduced, 
knowing that it would smooth the difficulties 
of pupils who have several other subjects on 
hand at the same time and cannot possibly 
devote the time necessary to properly acquire 
the Pitman system. 


The remarkably short time which Mr. 


Clarke has been studying the system 
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makes his achievement in the contest all 
wonderful. Undoubtedly our 


the more 
readers will join us in extending our 
heartiest congratulations to our British 
contributor. 


Blackboard Work 

Before we had an opportunity to write 
her, Miss Nellie E. Priestman, of the 
Prince Albert Business College, Prince 
Albert, Sask., Can., wrote us in her 
beautiful shorthand: 

I received the Gregg Writer to-day, and at 
once turned to your department to learn whom 
the gods had favored, little dreaming that my 
work should be so signally honored, as I did 
not conform to the rules. My good fairy must 
have whispered “Give her the ring,” as I was 
very anxious to have one. 

Then, in a later letter, Miss Priestman 
added: 

I appreciate very much the honor accorded 
me. The reproduction, the write-up, the award, 
can only be accounted for in one way—the 
Gregg spirit of doing things royally. My sin- 
cere thanks to the O. G. A. committee. 

A size three and one-half will just be right 
for my little finger, and I am sure the ring 
could not adorn the finger of a more dyed-in- 
the-wool Greggite than I. 

Let us remind you that we are very 
much interested in unique specimens of 
shorthand. Whenever you have time to 
prepare work of this nature, we hope 


you will send it in to us. 


The Lists of Members 


In this month’s issue of the magazine 
we are publishing the remainder of the 
list of those who were granted certifi- 
cates of membership on the article “Why 
Men Work.” A number of copies of that 
test were received after April 25—the 
closing date of the contest—and those 
names together with the list of new mem- 
bers who received their cards on the test 
“Shorthand as an Art” will appear in the 
July Gregg Writer. The best page of 
notes on “Shorthand as an Art” will be 
selected and also published in the July 
number. 


The Local Orders 


The following Local Orders have been 
formed within the last few months. Our 
pages have been so filled with contest news 
and directions that we have been compelled 
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to neglect some of the other features of our 
work: 

Local Order High 
anon, N. H. 

Local Order No. 17, High School, Lincoln, 
‘al. 

Local Order No. 18, Reno Co. High School, 
Nickerson, Kans. 

The work of these schools has been con- 
tinuous and of a high order. We hope that 
all the writers of the system who were not 
so fortunate as to be in school when the 
clubs were formed will get in touch with 
the secretaries of the organizations at once. 
We shall always be glad to supply you 
with information about the officers and give 
you the names of those to whom you might 
write to advantage. 

The Emblems 

We have been fairly deluged with letters 
of inquiry about the emblems. The cut of 
the ring is given herewith. This shows the 
emblem actual size. It is finished in rose 


No. 16, School, Leb- 


gold, with the letters O. G. A. in the 
brighter polish. The ring is 10-carat solid 
gold and weighs 3144 pennyweights. The 
price is $5.50. We shall, of course, be 
glad to give you any other information that 
you care to write for. 

The pins and buttons are twenty-five 
cents each. They are made of bronze and 
are splendid little emblems to represent us. 
The triangle is the same design as that 
shown in the ring. 
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Test for August 


The following “copy” is good until 
the 20th day of July. The best short- 
hand plate will be decided upon and re- 
produced in the August number. 


McKintey 


President McKinley’s scrupulous loyalty to 
his cabinet officers is spoken of as one of his 
characteristics. It is said that he never went 
over the heads of his secretaries to consult 
an assistant, but held each to responsibility for 
his department. 

Of all the events of his administration 
probably none was a source of more anxiety to 
him than the decision of the supreme court on 
the status of the colonies. It was a matter of 
great moment whether the highest judicial body 
should uphold the view of the administration 
that the constitution sanctioned the possession 
of colonies which were not granted full repre- 
sentation. There were conflicting rumors and 
forecasts of the color of the decision and these 
added to the tension felt at Washington. 
Shortly before the announcement of the finding 
of the court a subordinate officer of one of 
the departments appeared at the White House 
at an unusual hour and insisted upon seeing 
the president on the plea of important business. 
Having been admitted, he came at once to 
his errand, 

“Mr. President, I have some good news for 
you. I have just learned authoritatively that 
the decision of the supreme court is to be in 
your favor.” He fairly glowed with the im- 
portance of his welcome message. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. McKinley, quietly. 
“That is good news. But have you informed 
your chief?” 

“No, Mr. President. I thought that 
ought to be the first to know it.” 

“Well, Mr. I'm sorry for that. Now, 
will you please do me the favor to go at once 
to your chief and give him the information 
so that he may communicate it to me?”— 
Silas Harrison in Century. 


Aw ANECDOTE oF 


you 


Til. 
Cambridge, 


Bernice Marvin, Joliet, 

M. Gertrude Mason, 
Mass. 

Nelda Matthes, Aurora, Nebr. 

Olive Matthews, Green Bay, Wis. 

E. Mathys, Canton, Ohio. 

Elma Maurer, Evansville, Ind. 

George Maxwell, Rock Springs, 

yo. 

Alice McArdle, Olympia, Wash. 

Fannie McArdle, Olympia, Wash. 

7 .- McCallum, Brantford, Ont., 
an. 

Leona McCanch, Charleroi, Pa. 

Frances McCarthy, Atchison, Kans. 


List of New Members 


(Continued from the May number.) 


Lydia McCormick, Sarnia, Ont., 


Can. 
Minnie McDonald, New Bedford, 


ass. 
Walter McDonald, Portland, Maine 
Zona McFerren, Grand Island, 
Nebr. 
Lucy McKee, Brandon, Man., Can 
Mattie McLean, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Frances McNamara, Chicago, Il. 
Olive McRobert, Brandon, Man., 
Can. 
Grace E. McSurdy, Ashland, Pa 
Nellie Mehrling, Brunswick, Md 
Signe Melin, Joliet, Ill. 
Marie Mellis, Boone, Iowa. 


(List is continued on page 571.) 


Elizabeth Metz, Wausau, Wis. 
Ward Mikesell, Richmond, Ind. 
Arthur A. Miller, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Boyd Miller, Canton, Ohio. 
Edythe Miller, Aurora, Nebr. 
Lucille D. Miller, Bloomington, I}. 
Minnie V. Miller, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Grover Millsops, Pocatello, Idaho. 
George E. Miner, Watseka, Ill. 
Marie Mitchell, Seattle, Wash. 
Dewitt T. Mobley, Memphis, Tenn. 
Pearle A. Montgomery, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Edna Moore, Independence, Iowa. 
R. A. Moore, New Westminster, 


B. C., Can 
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Keeping Up With the Procession 


NE great obstacle to the almost 
() complete standardization of short- 

hand is the apathy, indolence, or 
stand-pat disposition of many teachers. 

Fortunately, it is becoming quite gen- 
erally recognized by superintendents of 
public schools, principals of high schools, 
and managers of commercial schools, that 
when a teacher exhibits prejudice against 
a system that has been so uniformly suc 
cessful as Gregg Shorthand, he or she is 
displaying a narrowness that is not con- 
ducive to the best interests of the young 
people who are studying the subject. 

It is a very common thing for a super- 
intendent or a school manager to say that 
he recognizes that the shorthand teacher 
is getting fossilized and that a change 
must be made, at which time Gregg 
Shorthand will be adopted. This is usu- 
ally accompanied by an expression of re- 
gret at the attitude of the teacher, or a 
request that we continue to urge upon 


the present teacher the wisdom of study 
ing Gregg Shorthand. 

When one thinks of the great saving 
of time and effort to the teacher as well 
as to the students that the adoption of 
Gregg Shorthand would effect, it is hard 
to understand why some teachers cling 
to the old-time systems. They are gen- 
erally ready to admit that Gregg Short- 
hand can be acquired in much less time 
and can be read with greater ease, and 
they admit, too, that it has demonstrated 
its great every 
way. 

But, having said all this, they decline 
to consider a change to the system. It 
is simply an illustration of the force of 
habit. If they would only make a start, 
they would find the study of Gregg 
Shorthand a source of delight, and, as all 
our readers know, it would vastly in- 
crease the interest taken in the study by 
the students on account of the absence of 
the discouraging features that are always 
present where the old systems are used. 


speed possibilities in 
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Brevities 


The following applicants have been 
successful in the examination for our 
Teachers’ Certificate since the publica- 
tion of the last list in the May Gregg 
Writer: 

John B. Alley, Stoneham, Mass. 

John R. Boyle, Shelton, Conn. 

Nina E. Cargill, Tacoma, Wash. 

Georgia Chadbourne, Saco, Maine. 

Bertha M. Frail, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Elizabeth J. Grieve, Tacoma, Wash. 

Giadys L. Halliday, St. Paul, Minn 

Laura E. Horne, Beverly, Mass. 

Ruth W. Kendrick, Brockton, Mass. 

Genevieve Ruth Knapp, Peabody, Mass. 

A. A. Lang, Kewanee, IIL. 

W. A. Larimer, Indianola, Iowa. 

Alice Pearl Longfellow, Broken Bow, Nebr. 

Alice M. Matson, Albert Lea, Minn. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Peek, Houston, Texas 

Ceres Rogers, Tacoma, Wash. 

M. Faye Rude, Carthage, Mo. 

Maud S. Struble, Minneapolis, Minn 

Courtney S. Turner, Atchison, Kans. 

Edgar C. Wikdall, Brockton, Mass. 


7 * 


The Rochester Business Institute an- 
nounces that a feature of its Summer 
Normal Course for Gregg Teachers will 
be a series of special lectures on peda- 
gogy and psychology by Dr. John F. 
Forbes, Associate Principal of the Insti- 
tute. Dr. Forbes is well known as a lec- 
turer and teacher of these subjects.. The 
Forbes lectures on psychology are free to 
those enrolling for the regular Gregg 
course. 


= * 7 


Mr. John A. Morris, editor of the 
Gregg Shorthand Magazine, is to address 
the Manchester District of the Incorpo- 
rated Shorthand Teachers’ Association of 
England on May 23 on the subject of 
Gregg Shorthand, to be followed by a 
demonstration in writing the system by 
Mr. Ernest W. Crockett, the winner of 
the Junior Shorthand Championship at 
the last Business Exhibition, London. 

On June 20 Mr. John R. Gregg is to 
address the Liverpool District of the I. 
S. S. T. at a special meeting called for 
the purpose. A tremendous amount of 
interest is being taken in the rapid prog- 
ress of the system throughout Great Brit- 
ain, and all the local shorthand associa- 
tions appear eager to arrange for meet- 
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ings where the system may be explained 
to the members. 

* o 

We have pleasure in announcing that 
our energetic representative, Mr. Wallace 
W. Renshaw, and Miss Eva Clara Nolte, 
of Brooklyn, were married on Friday, 
May 8, and will be at home at 82 Or- 
chard Street, Jamaica Plains, Boston, 
after June 1. We are sure that every 
Greggite joins us in wishing Mr. and 
Mrs. Renshaw all happiness in “the 
blessed state of matrimony.” 

* * * 

The University of Missouri announces 
its first summer course in shorthand and 
typewriting. Gregg Shorthand and Ra- 
tional Typewriting will be taught, and 
Miss Rose Rosenthal will have charge of 


the work. 
* * 7. 


Some one has made the suggestion that 
important letters should be mailed in 
duplicate when going to foreign countries. 
This is not a bad idea, for if a foreign 
letter is lost, it cannot be replaced for 
months. Therefore, letters to Japan, 
China, or the Philippines, for instance, 


should be mailed in duplicate, one being 


marked “via Siberia,” and the other “via 


Pacific.” 
7 a * 

Washington, D. C., just now seems to 
be the center of vocational interest. The 
municipality maintains a vocational bureau 
to help students decide which trade or 
profession they are best fitted to enter. 
The National Association of Chambers of 
Commerce, which is conducting researches 
in vocational education, is located there. 
President Wilson’s commission on voca- 
tional training has its head office in that 
city. The other day the director of the 
Boston Vocational Bureau was invited to 
give a lecture in Washington. He made 
some very interesting observations. Speak- 
ing of the demand for a broader commer- 
cial curriculum, he said: 

Our business schools now are the one line in 
which we think we are meeting the vocational 
education need. But commercial education is 
being overdone. And instead of preparing 
young men to fill remunerative and worth-while 
positions, like those of salesmen, buyers, mer- 
chandising, and advertising work, it is merely 
equipping them for routine clerical work, in 
which there is the slimmest sort of chance for 
progress. 
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Mr. H. M. Owen, who has been prin- 
cipal of Brown's Business College, Deca- 
tur, Illinois, for many years, writes us 
that he has purchased the school from 
Messrs. Peck and Read and intends to 
broaden its scope and activities. We 
congratulate Mr. Owen on securing the 
school which he has managed successfully 
for many years, and he has our best 
wishes for continued success. 


* . * 


We are informed that Mr. G. W. Brown 
has purchased the Brown Business Col- 
leges at Ottawa, Streator and La Salle, 
from their former owner, Mr. M. J. Mor- 
rissey. Mr. Brown organized the Ottawa 
school in 1894, the Streator school in 
1903 and the La Salle school in 1909, 
but afterwards sold them to Mr. Mor- 
rissey. 

Se 

Vocational training is a live subject of 
discussion everywhere. Even Congress is 
talking about it and the outcome has been 
the creation of a commission on vocational 
training. 

* * * 

In the Southern States and also the Pa- 
cific Coast States there seems to be a de- 
cided demand for stenographers and office 
assistants who know Spanish. Schools 
report a growing demand on the part of 
students for that language. The opening 
of the Panama Canal no doubt accounts 
for this interest in Spanish. 

ne. Ss 


In most night schools the students 
never get acquainted with one another. 
Consequently the students must go else- 
where for their social pleasures. The 
commercial department of the San Jose 
High School has solved this problem by 
organizing the evening classes for social 
purposes. This adds a feature to the work 
which tends to keep the interests of the 
students in the school. The evening classes 
of the Norwich, Conn., Commercial 
School have also been organized on similar 


lines. 
* * * 


We have just learned that Messrs. R. 
M. and L. M. Lewis, proprietors of the 
Wenatchee Business College, Wenatchee, 
Washington, have sold their school to 
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Messrs. A. W. MacDonald and Leonard. 
Backhoff, who have been long associated 
with the Remington Typewriter Company 
and are therefore well informed regard- 
ing the business college field. Miss Edith 
C. Crum, who has been principal of the 
school during the past year, will fill the 
same position under the new ownership. 
We wish the new proprietors the fullest 
measure of success. The Wenatchee 
Business College is one of the most pro- 
gressive commercial schools in the North- 
west and we have watched its remarkable 
growth with a great deal of satisfaction. 
* * * 

The Stenographer and Phonographic 
World for March, says: 

The Gregg Writer is one of the best, if not 


the best, system magazines ever published. The 
material found in one number is worth a 
month’s tuition in any shorthand school. The 


Gregg Writer probably has a larger circulation 
than any other magazine, although it reaches 
few outside of the writers of the Gregg system. 
It is full of meat from cover to cover, and has 
nothing ancient or stale in it. 


* 7. * 


The Board of Education of Portland, 
Oregon, has just selected for use in the 
public schools of Portland the Essentials 
of Commercial Law by Wallace H. 
Whigam, published by us. Whigam’s 
Law is rapidly becoming one of the most 
popular texts on that subject. The clar- 
ity of its statements, its illustrations, and 
its constructive work make a strong ap- 
peal both to teachers and students. 


* + ~~ 


A demonstration and exhibit by the 
students of the commercial department of 
the Plainfield, New Jersey, High School 
on January 29, convinced a number of 
Plainfield citizens that the work being 
done in commercial subjects at the High 
School was intensely practical. The 
demonstration was given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. C. Evans, head of the com- 
mercial department in the High School. 
The demonstrations in Gregg Shorthand 
by students of the high school evoked 
much applause and comment. There was 
a turnout of the high school faculty as 
well as of the parents and friends of the 
students. The occasion was the meeting of 
the Parent-Teachers Association. 
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Shorthand Contest of the Washington Gregg Shorthand Society 


HE first contest for the gold, silver 
| and bronze medals offered by Mr. 
Gregg to regularly organized Gregg 
Shorthand associations was held at Stew- 
ard’s Business School, Washington, D. C., 
on April 25. Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer, 
who is but twenty years of age and a 
stenographer in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, won the gold medal in the 
150 words a minute class, with an ac- 
curacy percentage of 98.2% perfect. 

In the 110 word class four qualified, 
the winner being Mr. L. 
H. Weisenberger, one 
of the Gregg writers in 
the White House, who 
transcribed the matter 
with but one slight er- 
ror, giving a percentage 
of 99.8%. He was 
awarded the beautiful 
bronze medal for writers 
in this class. Miss Amy 
Parks was second, with 
an accuracy of 99%; 
Mr. Oscar Lindow third, 
with an accuracy of 
98.7%, and Mr. J. A. 
Du Vall fourth, with an 
accuracy of 98%. 

Dictations were given 
at 110, 130 and 150 
words a minute. No one 
qualified in the. 130 take because of its 
difficulty. Mr. Swem himself, who was 
chairman of the speed contest, says: “I 
think the 130 was a very stiff piece of 
matter. In fact, none of the takes was 
easy.” Several of those who found the 
130 too difficult, and not having the neces- 
sary “speed for the 150 take, were com- 
pelled to fall back on the 110. 

The contest was held under very strict 
rules, the rules of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association being used, with 
the exception that transcripts showing 
more than 3% of errors were disqualified. 
No one was allowed to enter the contest 
who had previously made a record in any 
contest of more than 150 words a minute 
or had been awarded a speed certificate 
from the National Shorthand Reporters’ 


Joszen M. Suarrer 


Association. And as it turned out, none 
of those in the contest had ever before 
participated in a shorthand contest, all 
of the contestants being office stenog- 
raphers. The tests were prepared in Mr. 
Gregg’s office and sent under seal and not 
opened until the contestants were ready 
for the dictation. 

Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer, the winner of 
the gold medal, is a graduate of the East 
Boston High School where, he says, he 
received a splendid foundation under the 
instruction of Miss L. J. Fitzgerald and 

Miss L. E. Berry. He 
graduated from this 
school in 1910, and hav- 
ing held two temporary 
positions, went to work 
for the Everson Manu- 
facturing Company, 
where he remained for 
five months. He then 
secured a position with 
Hamilton and Eaton, 
a firm of well-known 
Boston attorneys, at a 
higher salary. Mr. 


Shaffer says: 

Feeling that my chances 
for advancement would be 
better in Washington, I 
took the civil service ex- 
amination in April, 1913, 
receiving a general average 
percentage of 90.83. After 
receiving several offers, I 
finally accepted a position with the Department 
of Agriculture where I am now employed. Dur- 
ing the past year I have been taking one of the 
evening courses at the George Washington Uni- 
versity. The contest took place just two days 
after my birthday and the gold medal proved 
a handsome birthday gift. 


Mr. Shaffer—in common with nearly 
all those who make good records in either 
shorthand or typewriting—is a great ad- 
mirer of the Gregg Writer and does not 


He 


fail to pay tribute to his teachers. 
says: 

I have found the Gregg Writer a —— 
able aid in increasing my efficiency. e in- 
spiration furnished me by this splendid maga- 
zine and my able teachers has created an en- 
thusiasm which will not be satisfied until the 
desired goal—200 words a minute on straight 
matter—is attained. 


We certainly hope that Mr. Shaffer's 
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highest expectations will be realized 
and we believe they will, judging from 
the excellent start he has already made. 
Mr. Shaffer writes an 
excellent style of short- 
hand and his typing is 
a model of beauty. 

Mr. L. H. Weisen 
berger, won the 
bronze medal, is one of 
the three Gregg writers 
in the White House, the 


who 


other two being Mr. 
Charles L. Swem, the 
President's stenog- 
rapher, and Mr. Warren 
F. Johnson,  stenog 
rapher to the Pres 


ident’s secretary, Mr. 
Tumulty. Mr. Weisen 
berger was formerly a 
stenographer in the War 
Department, and is a 
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writers, is also 


Gre phagta 


known to all 
a graduate. Mr 
expert typist. 


Weisenberger is an 
Without any special train 
ing for the event, he 
entered the Eastern 
Amateur Championship 
contest in Boston, April 

2, and made a record of 
86 net words a minute. 
The Gregg Shorthand 
Society of Washington 
is to be congratulated on 
the outcome of its first 
contest. It has stirred 
up a great deal of in 
terest in Washington 
and the next contest, 
will be held a 
year later, will undoubt 
edly develop a number 
of brilliant writers. The 
next contest for the 
medals 


which 


Gregg accuracy 


graduate of the famous L. H. Weisernencen will be held early in 
Gem City Business Col- June by the Chicago 
lege in Quincy, Illinois, from which Association. The Liverpool Association is 
school Miss Paula E. Werning, whose also preparing for a contest, which will 


brilliant work as a shorthand writer is 


© ¢ 


More Signs of the Times 


ROM the February issue of The New 
K Era, the admirable school journal 

published by the Kansas Wesleyan 
Business College, Salina, Kansas, we quote 
the following: 


We have had numerous calls during the past 
year for instruction in Gregg Shorthand. This 
system has been adopted by many of the high 
schools in Kansas, and teachers who wish to 
prepare themselves as specialists in commer- 
cial teaching need a knowledge of this vigor- 
ous young system which has made such won- 
derful progress in the last few years. 

The recent achievements of some writers of 
Gregg Shorthand have opened the eyes of 
those who have been able to see nothing good 
outside of the Pitman System. In view of 
what has been accomplished, every honest 
writer of shorthand of whatever system should 
be willing to extend the hand of comrade- 
ship to every skillful Gregg writer. Whatever 
the personal opinion of the management may 
be, the Gregg is now placed on an equal foot- 


take place at an early date. 


© 


and the 
same ad 


ing in this school with the Pitman, 
students of one will be given the 


vantages as students of the other 


H. J. Heinz, the “pickle man,” has a 
quotation from Emerson hanging on the 
wall of his office. It 


“What you are speaks so loud I cannot 


private reads: 
hear what you say.” 

>= = * 
found his 


Blessed is the man who has 


work. Let him ask no other blessedness. 
Know thy work and do it and work at it 
like Hercules. One monster there is in 


the world—the idle man.—Carlyle. 


Ss ae 

It requires about 125,000,000 pounds of 

rag pulp and 490,000,000 pounds of wood 

pulp to make the paper used annually by 
the government printing office. 
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New York City School Typewriting Championship Contest 
April 25 


HE importance of accuracy in type- 

writing was never more strikingly 

illustrated than in the Fourth An- 
nual Contest for the School Typewriting 
Championship of the New York Metro- 
District held by the Shorthand 
Society, Inc., an organization of short- 
hand teachers in the public schools of 
New York City and vicinity. 

Two of the contestants, Miss 
Massloff and Miss Lena Lustig, 
lished world’s records by turning in work 
that was 100% perfect. 

Students of Wood's .Brooklyn Business 
School—all ,of whom were trained by 
the Rational method—carried off all the 
honors, winning the first eleven places in 
the contest and capturing the champion- 
ships of the Metropolitan District, the 
championship of the Berough of Brook- 
lvn, and the Amateur Championship of 
New York City. 

It was the largest school contest ever 
held. Twenty seheols, including such 
schools as the Jamaiea (New York City) 
High School, Newark East Side High 
School, Curtis High Sehool, Perth Amboy 
High School, New York Evening High 
School for Men, Wood’s Brooklyn Busi- 
School, Kaplan Business School, 
entered 118 eontestants in the Met- 
event; 92 were accepted and 


politan 


Evelyn 
estab- 


ness 
etc., 
ropolitan 


85 actually took part. Ninety confident, 
alert contestants appeared at the contest 
room at the appointed time, but 50 of 
them from the Yonkers High School, who 
had come with their instructor, Miss 
Florence I. Sparks, were unable to enter 
because their typewriting machines failed 
to arrive before the signal to begin was 
given by the official starter, Mr. David 
H. O'Keefe. The contest was open to 
the 1914 studew ef both public and 
private schogls “t were in attendance 
during Janyapy. 

Miss Evelyn Massloff, of Wood's Busi- 
ness School, was awarded the gold medal 
for the highest combined accuracy and 
speed, and was given the title of “Cham- 
pion School Typist of New York City 
Metropolitan District 1914.” 

Miss Lena Lustig, of Wood's Business 
School, was awarded the silver medal for 
the next highest combined accuracy and 
speed, and received the title of “Cham- 
pion School Typist of the Borough of 
Brooklyn 1914.” 

Miss Mildred Borodkin, of Wood's 
Business School, was awarded a silver 
medal and the title “Amateur Champion 
Typist New York City Metropolitan Dis- 
trict 1914.” 

The following are the detailed figures 
showing the percentages made by the 
first 25 contestants: 


The Metropolitan Contest 


Name and School 
Evelyn Massloff, Wood's B. 
Lena Lustig, Wood’s B. S., 
Bertha Dickens, Wood’s B. S., Brooklyn.. 
John Murcott, Wood’s B. S.., Brooklyn ie 
Helen Perlmutter, Wood’s B. S., 


S., Brooklyn. . 
Brooklyn. . 


. Remington 
. Remington 
. Remington 527 l 
Brooklyn. 


Net Net 
Words Speed 
41.8 
$4.6 
37.6 
34.8 
40.6 


Percent- 
aqges 
100. 
100. 
99.12 
99.05 
98.38 


Gross Er 
W ords rors 
627 0 
519 0 
570 I 


Machine 
Remington 627 
519 
565 
522 
620 ) 610 


Remington 


OT 


-, Le wnt | 
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Gross Er- Net Net Percent- 
Name and School Machine Wordsrors Words Speed ages 

Mary Postis, Wood’s B. S., Brooklyn.......Remington 575 2 565 37.6 98.26 
Mae Edison, Wood’s B. S., Brooklyn....... Remington 539 2 529 35.2 98.14 
Beatrice Lazarus, Wood's B. S., Brooklyn. ..Remington 778 + 758 50.5 97.42 
Lena Blum, Wood’s B. S., Brooklyn......... Remington 644 t 624 41.6 96.89 
Blanche Friedman, Wood’s B. S., Brooklyn. . Remington 590 1 570 38.0 96.61 
Sadie Hauptman, Wood’s B. S., Brooklyn. ... Remington 580 4 560 37.3 96.55 
Esther Marcus, Kaplan B. S., Brooklyn. ...Underwood 763 7 728 48.5 95.41 
Mildred S. Borodkin, Wood’s B. S., Bkn.... Remington 847 8 807 53.8 95.27 
Alyse A. Schafer, Jamaica H.S.,Queens .....Underwood 588 i) 558 37.2 94.89 
Ben Wallack, Wood’s B. S., Brooklyn...... Remington 548 6 518 34.5 94.52 
Samuel Cooperberg, Wood’s B. S., Brooklyn. Remington 717 - 677 45.1 94.42 
Robert Warring, S. Brooklyn B. S., Brooklyn 587 7 552 36.8 94.03 
Pauline Goldberg, Jamaica H. S., Queens. ...Underwood 764 10 714 47.6 93.45 
Miriam F. Sanders, Mockridge B. S., Bkn... 654 10 604 40.2 92.35 
Estelle Rosenstein, Wood’s B. S., Brooklyn. . Remington 679 11 624 41.6 91.89 
Lillian Harnick, Kaplan B. S., Brooklyn...Underwood 590 10 540 36.0 91.52 
Nettie Sugarman, Kaplan B. S., Brooklyn. . Underwood 654 12 594 39.6 90.82 
Jeanette Williams, Mockridge H. S., Bkn... 788 15 713 47.5 90.48 
Miriam Ginsburg, Jamaica H. S., Queens. ..Underwood 776—Ssd15 701 46.7 90.33 
Sadye Zelevitch, Jamaica H. S., Queens...... Underwood 626 13 561 37.4 89.62 
A feature of the contest that aroused Per 
Name. Machine Speed Cent. 


a great deal of interest among schools was 
a. . on : ; om he by. : Ww »  Sadye Zelevitch 
1€ , eam competition vetween ood’s Lillian Schaeffler 
Business School, Kaplan Business School Emilie Smith ... Inderwood 32.9 86.81 
and the Jamaica (New York City) High Henry Beatty... Inderwood 36.0 86.40 


Underwood 37.4 89.62 
if 
I 
School. Fifteen members were entered Ruth Samenfeld vests nderwood 413 85.51 
if 
l 
l 


Inderwood 35.5 86.94 


2 - May Albert Inderwood 38.2 85.14 
in each team and the final rating was Frank McNally Inderwood 32.0 83.47 


determined on the percentage basis. Mamie Kaffel Inderwood 37.9 78.59 
Wood’s Business School Rational team G-. H. Bollwinkel Inderwood 42.7 77.60 


won the contest making 1.456.52 points N. Spadavecchia..... Underwood 31.38 72.86 
out of a possible 1,500; the Kaplan Wood’s Business School, Brooklyn: 
School won second place with 1,175.72 . i a Per 
9oints, and the Jamaica High School ey: Macmme pect Cont. 
a d , l ith 1.110.71 Me * Evelyn Massloff ......Remington 41.8 100.00 
eS pee See 2, ' poems. Lena Lustig ...... .Remington 34.6 100.00 
: “ Bertha Dickens ..... Remington 37.6 99.12 
Figures in the ‘“Team"’ Contest John Murcott ....... Remington 34.8 99.05 
The team from the Kaplan Business ee ho gag Bite oes 40.6 ao 
School, Brooklyn: Mary Postis ........Remington 37.6 98.26 
~ie alle ranted iat Per Mae Edison..........Remington 35.2 98.14 
Name. Machine Speed Cent. Beatrice Lazarus ....Remington 50.5 97.42 
Esther Marcus ...... Underwood 48.5 95.41 Lena Blum 0 Regd de - Remington 41.6 96.89 
Lillian Harnick ..... Underwood 36.0 91.52 Blanche Friedman .. Remington $8.0 96.61 
Nettie Sugarman .Underwood 39.6 90.82 oe we iki : pe oe aa on 
Le Rochki _Underw 1.0 88 Mudrea »S. orockin. Remington >. 99.21 
ating core Vacereess po Ben Wallack ........ Remington 34.5 94.52 


Fanny Charney ...... Inderwood 404 8833 <— . : 
Lillian Shotts ........ het 2s on Se ee... oe ae 
Annette Greif ...... Inderwood 37.0 96.09 “stelle Nosenstein....Remington 41.6 91.0 
Sylvia Wilednik ..... Inderwood 40.4 82.90 The remarkable work of the Wood’s 


OO re Inderwood 36.7 80.91 : . : 
Business School team aroused something 


a 


—_-- 


Bertha Greenberg ...Underwood 48.6 79.87 : pie . 
Tilda Gerenstein..... Underwood 32.1 78.11 Of a sensation. The splendid accuracy 
Rose Kaufman ...... Underwood 35.6 177.50 records, starting with 91.39% and run- 
Ruth Hausman ...... Underwood 42.0 76.39 ; x 
. . ning on up to 100 ht forth 
Irene A. Weinstein..Underwood 33.7 175.40 A A oe ie: ne SES 
whirlwind of applause as the results were 
Jamaica High School, Queens: announced. 
Per , > pe 5 . 
Name. Machine Speed Cent. Boog: on al gern, - > “ool 
Alyse A. Schafer ..... Underwood 37.2 94.89 o = © is team was higher than . 
Pauline Goldberg ....Underwood 47.6 93.45 highest percentage made by any one of 


Miriam Ginsburg ....Underwood 46.7 9033 the other contestants. Not only did the 
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“Rational” typists exceed the others in 
accuracy, but also in speed. The lowest 
grade of any member of the Wood’s team 
was 91.89%-—which was higher than the 
average of either of the other two com- 
peting teams. The highest percentage 
made by a member of either of the other 
teams was 95.41%-—which was below the 
average of the Rational operators, whose 
average was 97.1%. The average num- 
ber of errors made by the Rational 
typists was 3.8; the average for all 
others, 28.6. It is needless to add that 
our gratification is keen over the fact 
that the exponents of our method were 
overwhelmingly victorious. 


fo) 


A great deal of the credit of the vic- 
tory of Wood's team was attributed to 
the excellent training they had at the 
hands of their teacher, Miss Dorothy 
Greenberg, and her assistant, Miss Kath- 
erine V. Ryan. Miss Greenberg was 
awarded a silver mounted fountain pen 
by the Society. 

Much of the success of the contest was 
due to the able management of the con- 
test committee, composed of Mr. David 
H. O'Keefe of the Jamaica “High School, 
Mr. Edwin W. Van Deusen of the Far 
Rockaway High School and Mr. Henry J. 
Foley of the Buckwick High School, who 


was the official starter. 


Vallejo, California, Shorthand and Typewriting Contests 


HE spirit of the shorthand and type- 
writing contests has got hold of 
those pushing, progressive, prece- 
dent-making Californians, and it is a cer- 
tainty they will give the Easterners a 
merry race in 

[ both speed 
. and accuracy. 
The latest 
California 
contest was 
held at the 
Vallejo High 
School, in con- 
nection with 
the athletic 
contests, the 
high schools 
of Vallejo, 
Winters, Dix- 
on and Benicia 
competing for 
the shorthand 
and typewrit- 
ing champion- 
ship of So- 
lano County. It will be noted that the 
various shorthand and typewriting teams 
were brought along with the athletes, thus 
showing that the intellectual feats of these 
pounders of typewriter keys and writers 
of mysterious looking shorthand characters 
are of equal interest with the athletic 
events—which, when we consider the fasci- 
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nation athletic sports have for young 
people generally, is quite a concession. 
The Vallejo High School carried away 
all the honors in all of the contests. 
Vallejo’s victory in the shorthand and 
typewriting 
contests was a 
decisive one, 
as out of the 
86 points that 
were at stake, 
33 were taken 
by that school. 
By its victory 
Vallejo High 
School comes 
into posses- 
sion of a 
handsome sil- 
ver loving cup. 
In the ad- 
vanced short- 
hand contest, 
in which two 
dictations Grace Fox 
were given, 
one at 100 and another at 116 words a min- 
ute, Mr. Ralph Madrid carried off the 
honors with a combined percentage of 
96%. In this contest the students of the 
Vallejo High School, all of whom are 
writers of Gregg Shorthand, won the first 
five places, the Benicia High School win- 
ning sixth place. 
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In the beginners’ shorthand contest, 
Miss Grace Fox, of Vallejo, won first 
place with an average accuracy of 96%, 
Miss Mildred Olsen, of Vallejo, second 
place with an accuracy of 94, and Miss 
Josie Bowman, third place with an ac- 
euracy of 92. All those qualifying in 
this contest were writers of Gregg Short- 
hand. The Benn Pitman writers entered 
from Benicia secured but one place in any 
of the contests—sixth place in the ad 
vanced shorthand contest, with an average 
of 82%. 


Typewriting Contests 


Vallejo also triumphed in the typewrit- 
ing contests, winning both events. Mr. 
Ralph Madrid, not satisfied with winning 
first place in the shorthand contest, took 
first honors in the advanced typewriting 
contest with a net speed of 59 words a 
minute—which is exceptionally good in a 
school contest. In the Connecticut School 
Championship Contest, held in February, 
the highest speed made was 50 words a 
minute. Miss Frances Berryman ran Mr. 
Madrid a close second with 54 words a 
minute; Miss Louise Burgle won third 
place with a net speed of 41 words a min- 
ute. Mr. Summers Foster won fourth 
place. All those who qualified in this con- 
test were Rational typists. 

In the beginning typewriting contest, 
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Miss Cecille MacKenzie, of Vallejo High 
School, won first place with a net of 33 
words a minute, Miss Lucille Adams, of 
Dixon, second with a net of 31, Miss Josie 
Bowman of Vallejo and Mr. Edward 
Houseman tied for third place, with 28 
words a minute. All of the winners of 
places in this contest were trained by the 
Rational method. 

This was the first to be held, 
but the interest displayed in it by the 
and the obtained, have 
created a great deal of enthusiasm. Next 
year, it is predicted, the number of con- 
testants from different schools will be 
greatly increased. The students of the 
Rio Vista, Vacaville, Esparto and Fair- 
field, which are in the league, did not, it 
is understood, participate in the contest, 
but the Vallejoans are restless for an op 
portunity to cross swords (should we say 
“typewriters” and “pens’?) with them. 

Much of the success of the contest was 
due to the indefatigable work of Mr. F. L. 
Jackson, head of the Commercial Depart 
ment of the Vallejo High School, who had 
the cordial support’ and 
Superintendent G. W. Whaley and Prin 
cipal Carl H. Neilson. The value of con 
tests of this kind is being more and more 


contest 


schools, results 


assistance of 


appreciated by school officials and teach 
ers. The Vallejo High School is to be 
heartily congratulated on its victory. 


oO 


Model Desk Contest 


First Prize 


Second Prize 


UR readers revealed a little timidity 
() in coming forward with their ideas 
on the model arrangement of a 
stenographer’s desk. The result was that 
we received only a few articles. How- 
ever, these presented ample evidence that 
stenographers have not only given thought 
to the matter of arranging the supplies 
in their desks, but that they have devel- 
oped plans which tend to secure the great- 
est efficiency. 
The two principal objects sought in ar- 
ranging a desk are convenience and neat- 


ness. To have a desk look neat, there 





Mr. Samuel Woodley, Kewanee, Il. 


Miss Lucey MecMechan, London, Ont., Can. 


should be as few articles on the top as 
possible. In order to the various 
supplies used in a stenographer’s daily 
work easily accessible, they should be dis- 
tributed in the order of their frequency 
of use in the drawers of the desk. 

These points were well brought out by 
Mr. Samuel Woodley of Kewanee, IIl., 
who tells us that he has been experiment- 
ing on various plans for the past few years 
with the result that he found the plan 
described by him to be the most satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Woodley has been awarded the 
first prize. His essay follows: 


have 
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The Winning Essay 


Model Arrangement of Stenographer’s Desk 


By Samvet Woop.ey 


Time, much lost motion, confusion, and an 
noyance will be saved by having the top of the 
desk clear of everything, excepting copyholder, 
lighting fixture, one pencil for immediate use, 
and a wire basket to hold the finished product. 

In order that everything may be kept con- 
venient in the desk, it should have drawers on 
each side, each drawer having a number of 
recessed slots for sliding partitions. After try- 
ing a number of methods, I found it most con- 
venient and quickest to have the second drawer 
on each side arranged for most of the supplies 
needed while writing letters. One drawer should 
contain the second sheets, stamped and un- 
stamped, regular and legal size envelopes, each 
item separated by partitions. The drawer on 
the other side should have the letterheads, pins, 
paper clips, gummed tags, and interdepartment 
envelopes, with partitions separating the letter- 
heads and envelopes from the pins, etc. While 
the stenographer is at his desk, these drawers 
should be open for immediate use. 

In another drawer should be pen-holders, pen 
cils, ink, paste, rubber stamps and pad, par- 
titioned off to suit the convenience and prefer- 
ence of the operator. Still another drawer 
should have the boxes of black, purple and red 
carbon and blank writing paper. If the desk 
has a large drawer, the size of two small ones, 
it should be used for large manila envelopes, 
various other printed forms, notebooks, and a 
space partitioned off for the stenographer’s tools 
(dust cloth, type brush, oil can, screw driver, 
etc.). 

The top drawer on the right hand side should 
have a space partitioned off for the dictionary 
and another space for index cards, etc. 

If the desk has drawers on one side only, 
the above plan can be easily adapted to it. The 
letterheads and other material used most should 
be placed in the top drawers so as to be more 
easily accessible. 

We have recently had our attention 
called to a handy drawer cabinet which 
facilitates the arrangement of letterheads 
and paper. This cabinet is in the form 
of the regular desk drawer, only a trifle 
smaller so that it fits smugly inside the 
desk drawer. Within the cabinet is a 
series of six inclined partitions between 
which the letterheads and papers are de- 
posited, so that they project enough to 
permit of being removed easily with the 
fingers. This cabinet contains a compart- 
ment for envelopes at the end. It is sev- 
eral inches shorter than the drawer itself, 
which allows additional space for envel- 
opes or other necessities. 

The second prize has been awarded to 
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Miss Lucy MeMechan, of London, On- 
tario. Miss McMechan went much more 
into details, but she made the mistake of 
assigning the top of the desk as a depos- 
itory for much material that should be 
kept in the drawers. The top of the desk 
should be kept free of all papers. The 
finished letters, which must, of course, be 
deposited, should be placed written side 
down in a basket provided for that purpose. 
If there are any other papers or inclosures 
necessary, another basket may be used. 
Many stenographers have their desks pro 
vided with two baskets—one for work to 
be done; the other for completed work. 
Miss McMechan developed two very im 
portant points—the elimination of waste 
movements and the avoidance of con- 
fusion. Aside from making the top of the 
desk depository for supplies, Miss Me 
Mechan’s essay was excellent. 


ray 
\@) 


Singapore Has Tabulating 
Experts 


E have received two specimens in 
W the Tabulation Contest from Mr. 

C. Chockalingam and Mr. P. R. 
Govindasawmy in far off Singapore. They 
reached us too late to be included in the 
announcement of the contest given in the 
April number. However, on account of 
high merit of the specimens, we have de- 
cided to award these friends each a copy 
of Expert Shorthand Speed Course as 
special prizes. They did not have much 
time to prepare the test matter as the Feb- 
ruary number in which the contest was 
announced did not reach them until. two 
days before the contest was scheduled to 
close. We are reproducing below the let- 
ter which accompanied the tabulating 
specimens in which Mr. Chockalingam and 
Mr. Govindasawmy have explained the sit- 
uation: 


May we be permitted to bring these following 
few lines to your benign consideration, as re- 
gards the Tabulating Contest contained in the 
Greaqg Writer of February number? 

Although the time allowed is quite sufficient 
to those who are in that vicinity, we find such 
time insufficient, because we are able to get 
the magazine only after a month of its pub- 
lication. We have been expecting since the last 
contest to forward our specimens for your ap- 
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proval. The Writer reached us on the 13th 
instant, (the last day being March 15 at New 
York), it gives much to be desired, but, how- 
ever, by the very first opportunity we are for- 
warding you our specimens, which we hope 
will meet with your esteemed approval, Trust- 
ing to receive your suggestions on the matter, 
and thanking you for same in advance. 

Further, we beg to say that we have written 
the same fact to the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, requesting them to extend for 
at least two months in further cases. 

Begging to be excused for the trouble, we 
are, 

Yours obediently, 

The interest these young men have taken 
in the Tabulation Contest is very gratify- 
ing. We are sure they have received much 
benefit from participation in this contest 
and we hope to hear from them often in 
the future. While they are located on the 
other side of the globe, we assure them 
that we are just as much interested in 
their work as if they lived nearer our 
office of publication. It is also true that 
they can derive fully as much benefit from 
these contests as students and stenogra- 
phers in this or any other country. We 
have friends in practically every English 
speaking country and we are always glad 
to receive specimens of their work which 
is evidence to us that they are interested in 
better typewriting. 


O 


The Indispensable Typewriter 


LREADY considered indispensable 
in commercial pursuits, the informa- 


tion now comes from the United 
States Navy that the typewriter “Is in- 
dispensable in modern warfare.” 

This started from a brief bit of war 
talk when a naval vessel was ordered to 
put in at San Diego, Cal., on its way to 
Mexico. It was rumored that this was a 
stop for extra ammunition and a real 
clash with Mexico was developed on the 
spot only to be explained when the Mare 
Island commandant showed that it stopped 
for an extra typewriter, ordered for one of 
the other ships on Mexican post. 

No wonder the typewriter is indispen- 
sable in these days of much letter writing, 
long reports, complicated dispatches, etc. 

Police duty, such as the United States 
vessels are doing in Mexican waters, calls 
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for long stories home and modern methods 
must be used for a clear presentation. 

If our nation should ever become em- 
broiled in actual conflict with another 
people we shall doubtless hear stories of 
the heroic stenographer and the work of 
the bold battery of writing machines co- 
incidentally with the deeds of the sharp- 
shooters and the plucky charges of the 
cavalry. 


Can You Read What Johnny 
Wrote? 


OHNNY had a typewriter given to 
J him on his birthday. A typewriter is 

a difficult thing to master, but Johnny 
was full of confidence and started to write 
a little story on it. As he wrote each 
word he got every proper letter in it, but 
sadly mixed them up so that the words 
seemed to mean nothing. Below is the 
story as it appeared when he had finished. 
Can you read it? 

“Cone rheet saw a nam how gotthuh 
eh saw reyv averb. Eh dasi eh saw ton 
draaif fo onils, grites, rabes, ro helpatens. 
Tub neo ayd eh divernatlanyt ats wond 
no a melbebube. Dan hent eh telf het 
gnits fo mashe. Orf eh anr yaaw 
quidshaven.” 

The first twenty correct translations of 
what Johnny wrote will be given honorable 
mention in these columns. 


2) 


A Miniature Typewriter 


N inventor has succeeded in perfect- 
ing a miniature typewriter that can 
be carried in the coat pocket. In 

shape it resembles a watch. The type 
makes an imprint on gummed paper, which 
issues from the little machine in a strip. 
The mechanism occupies one part of the 
case and the paper forms a roll at the bot- 
tom. The machine is operated by pressing 
a button, which occupies the position of the 
winding stem of a watch. The invention 
is more remarkable for its ingenuity than 
for its practical use, and it is too expen- 
sive to answer as a toy.—Young People’s 


Weekly. 
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CCORDING to the opinion of Miss 
Mary Snow, of the Intercollegiate 


Bureau of Occupations, there is no 
vocation except teaching open to the girl 
who does not know shorthand and type- 
writing, because a knowledge of these is 
to-day necessary to enter any other line. 
We would say to any girl situated as the 
Globe correspondent, to take up stenog- 
raphy if for no other reason than to get 
a start at something, after which she will 
be able to make a decision regarding the 
kind of work she would like to follow. 
Shorthand is easy to learn, and after one 
has had a taste of it one is bound to be 
fond of the art. It is a pleasant intel- 
lectual accomplishment, quite aside from 
its being a means to a livelihood. Every 
experienced stenographer knows that 
there is nothing “which requires more 
brain and initiative” than the stenographic 
vocations where the highest ability is 
necessary to perform the duties of a 
successful correspondent or a confidential 
secretary. Such work calls for the high- 
est form of intelligent initiative and bal- 
anced judgment; a keen knowledge of 
human nature and a sense of values are 
essential to real success. 

Each girl must decide for herself what 
line of work to follow as a life interest, 
but if she does not care for teaching the 
wisest thing to do is to master shorthand, 
typewriting, and office practice. With 
these accomplishments she will be able 
to give a practical service to business or 
professional men. As soon as she has 
had some experience, she will be able to 
select more intelligently the line of work 
in which she would like to engage per- 
manently. Stenography is the key to the 
situation. 





Q's and A's 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
- ——— relating to this department should be addressed Answers 
the questions in this issue must be in our hands by July 15, and 
oa be published in the August number 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published 


At a Loss For a Calling 


22. One of our readers sends us a news- 
paper clipping which reads as follows: 

Editor of the Globe, Sir—May I appeal to 
your readers to help me through the perplex- 
ities of choosing a vocation? I am a high 
school graduate who has completed one year 
at college. I like the work very much, and 
do well at history and sciences, but as I am 
not rich, and my college will train me for no 
special occupation, except for teaching, an 
occupation which I do not wish to follow, 
I find that I must leave. Thus I am con- 
fronted with the problem “What Shall I Do?” 
I do not think I would care for stenography. 
I like something which requires more brain 
and initiative. I am intelligent and feel as 
if I could do well at anything that I put my 
mind to. What occupation should I follow? 
Will readers kindly suggest other occupations 
besides teaching and stenography which would 
be suitable for a girl of my education and 
nature to follow? F.G 

New York, Jan. 28. 

Our reader requests that we comment on the 
subject and in her postscript adds, “What does 


oor 


she mean, ‘more brain’? 


Among the many discussions received 
is one from Miss Edith Mook, Denver, 
Colo. : 


In reply to this question, let us, like the 
proverbial Yankee, propound a few questions in 
return. 

Just what infinitesimal amount of brain would 
“F. G.” say it requires to take down what a 
man says as fast as a rapid thinker wishes to 
say it, including Latin and various other foreign 
words and phrases which he may choose to 
use, and then be able to read these notes as 
rapidly as you can read print and- transcribe 
them correctly, with accurate spelling, and 
grammar revised where necessary (even an 
intelligent dictator makes mistakes occasionally 
when in a hurry), and without reference to a 
dictionary, which would hinder speed on rush 
work? Would a microscope be needed to see 
the brain that can, without the benefit of an 
actual course in law, draw legal documents 
from facts set down on a slip of paper or con- 
tained in a file of documents? Does it require 
any brain or initiative to compose advertising 
matter, take charge of a large correspondence 
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covering various subjects, compose the answers 
to letters, decide which ones can safely and 
advantageously be dictated to assistant stenog- 
raphers, take full charge of an employer’s busi- 
ness when he is out of the city, make decisions 
in regard to his business deals, telegraphing him 
when necessary, but only when absolutely essen- 
tial; to employ additional help when needed, 
decide as to their qualifications, recommend 
their retention or dismissal as occasion may 
require; to keep your employer discreetly re- 
minded of matters he should attend to but 
which he quite naturally forgets, and to keep 
track of the office supplies and place orders 
when necessary, attending to all routine details 
of the office on your own responsibility? 

These are things frequently required of a 
thoroughly competent stenographer—and there 
are others. The duties vary according to the 
size of the office, nature and extent of the work, 
and the disposition of the employer. 

If “F. G.” could read the first article appear- 
ing insthe Gregg Writer for April, she might 
be enlightened on the subject of brains as con- 
nected with a stenographic career. 

Another reader whose comments 
based on her own experience is 
Lena R. Hunter, Gainesville, Fla.: 

As a stenographer of some years’ experience 
I feel called upon to say something in defense 
of our profession. It may be well that “F. G.” 
advises that she is intelligent, for some of her 
statements might lead readers to think other- 
wise. She says that she does not think she 
would like stenography as she likes something 
requiring more brains and initiative. If there 
is any profession engaged in by the people of 
this earth, requiring more brains, we haven't 
heard about it “way down here in the land o’ 
cotton.” I understand “brain” to mean thought, 
general knowledge and intelligence. I know 
from experience that a stenographer has to 
think and think fast, and that she has to have 
a general knowledge of almost everything. I 
have had to know the names of all parts of an 
electric locomotive; I have had to know of the 
great classics, heroes, myths, in writing lectures ; 
I have had to know about hardware, jack-knife 
switches and other queer things in railroad 
work; have had all legal phrases, and had to 
know how to prepare various legal papers and 
now am engaged in learning the phosphate busi- 
ness which requires some scientific knowledge. 
I have had to write over a hundred letters a 
day and remember the file numbers and put the 
correct subjects thereon. Of course, I have 
made a few mistakes, but I have certainly had 
to use my brain and intelligence to get out good 
work, be above the average stenographer, and 
keep from making many mistakes, in the various 
kinds of work in which I have been employed. 


are 


Miss 


Further emphasis is laid on the impor 
tance of the profession of stenography by 
Miss Amy D. Putnam, Hackensack, N. J.: 


Whew! I have at least as much preparation 
as this girl, and a fine business school course 
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besides, and have never been troubled with too 
much brain to suit my position as stenographer. 
Rather, I have often wished for “more brain 
and initiative.” Let the writer of this article 
go to a good business school, where the disci- 
pline is firm, and the requirements for gradua- 
tion very high, and have as her ultimate aim 
to get into a publishing house, in a good posi- 
tion. Then her surplus brains will never bother 
her. I think there is no study I have ever taken 
up that is not at least an occasional help to 
me in my present position. Literature, four 
languages, psychology, history, etymology, jour- 
nalism, chemistry, physics, botany, algebra, 
geometry, story-telling for children. Even agri- 
culture and manual training have proven of 
use. Just two days ago a salesman dictated 
something to me about “photomicography” and 
was going to spell it, when I stopped him, and 
told him I could spell it when the time came 
to write it. So he challenged me, and wonders 
how I could do it. Just etymology—putting 
roots together. “Numismatist?” easy for a 
good student. Initiative! Well, if she will 
hurry up and be ready for my position when 
I move higher, she will find use for all her spare 
talents in that direction. And really, she will 
advance more rapidly in office work if she 
shows herself fitted for promotion than as a 
school teacher. 

Her idea of a stenographer is what all too 
many are—girls really ignorant, but with a 
little quickness at picking up work. These are 
the first to be laid off, and sooner or later 
are found out. But she shouldn’t be content 
to be that kind of stenographer, any more than 
she should be content to be a school teacher 
who, for obvious reasons, gets a new position 
each year, and changes to another county every 
three or four years. 


Among our readers is one who saw the 
original letter in the New York Globe, 
and who immediately sat down at his ma- 
chine and wrote a protest. This reader 
is Mr. Ralph Newman, New York City, 
and his contribution, which was published 


in the Globe, reads as follows: 


Editor of The Globe, Sir—*“F. G.” says that 
she does not think she would care for stenog- 
raphy, as she prefers something which requires 
more brain and initiative. 

That is the impression that many people have 
these days, but it is very far from being correct. 

Shorthand is a profession that requires a 
great deal of brain and initiative. Of course I 
am referring to the kind of shorthand that is 
written by experts, not by $5 and $10 a week 
stenographers. 

The profession of shorthand writing is handi- 
cappéd by the fact that everyone who can tell 
the difference between the different characters 
which go to make up the shorthand alphabet 
is dubbed a “stenographer.” 

If “F. G.” desires to learn a profession that 
is always well paying, always interesting, and 
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one where she will have an opportunity to use 
her brain and initiative, she can do no better 
than to study shorthand, but she must realize 
that it cannot be learned in three months, or 
six months, or a year. It will take her a num- 
ber of years of hard, hard work to become a 
real stenographer. She will find that she will 
have to use every bit of her brain and all of 
her initiative. It will mean study, study, study 
every day in the week and along every possible 
line. She will have to know science, law, med- 
icine, literature, and every other subject that 
men and women speak about. 

She will have to practice shorthand for years, 
never letting go for a month, for shorthand is a 
hard master, but a master who pays his best 
workers well, both in money and knowledge. 

If “F. G” really has an abundant supply of 
brain and initiative she can do no better than 
study shorthand as a profession. The state of 
New York now recognizes it as a profession 
and confers the degree “C. S. R.” on those who 
meet its requirements. Steno. 

New York, Feb. 18. 


Writing us on the subject, Mr. New- 
man adds: 


I was much surprised, and not a little pained, 
that no one else had the courage of their con- 
victions, or ambition enough to spend a few 
minutes and a postage stamp in order to set 
“F, G.” on the right road. As a matter of fact, 
I do not think that the writer of that letter 
would make much of a stenographer, as I really 
do not believe that she has much “brain,” for if 
she had she would not have written in that tone. 


Many G.” 


readers suggest that “F. 
read the articles in the April and May 


Gregg Writer on “Distinguished Men 
Who Write Shorthand.” Fortunately, 
teachers and parents are giving more and 
more thought to the study of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the different trades 
and professions. 

Miss Emelyn L. Kemper, South Bend, 
Ind., writes: 

“F. G.” is to be pitied—pitied because she has 
made so little use, apparently, of her high 
school and college training. She states that she 
would not care for stenography and gives as a 
reason—“I like something which requires more 
brain and initiative.” Is it to be wondered at 
that we need to be assured of her intelligence? 

I would suggest that “F. G.” do a little think- 
ing on the subject of vocations for women. 
Make a list of positions filled by women; this 
diversion will take some time, but it will prob- 
ably work a change in viewpoint. Then take 
each subject individually, analyze it thoroughly 
in all its many phases. As an example, let us 
take shorthand writing: I would suggest that 
she get the April, 1914, issue of The Gregg 
Writer and carefully read the article entitled 
“Distinguished Persons Who Write Shorthand.” 
Surely the accomplishments as set forth in that 
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article have required thought and _ initiative 
Then, if the reading of that article does not 
arouse a desire to attain something in short- 
hand, I would suggest another subject be taken 
up and analyzed pro and con. In this way she 
might find something for which she could 
qualify. But she will have to work up the 
incentive to action—desire; and then her ac- 
complishment and attainment will depend very 
materially upon the degree of that desire. 


o 


The Speed of a ‘‘Qualified’’ Stenographer 


23. Will you kindly advise me as to how 
many words a minute a qualified stenographer 
should be able to take down in shorthand, how 
long it should take to transcribe the dictation, 
and how many words a minute one should be 
able to copy? 

A very helpful answer comes from Miss 
Cora Mogis, Council Bluffs, lowa. Miss 
Mogis gives us her own experience, and 
that is just what we want in a question 
of this kind: 

I am fortunate in having an employer who 
dictates in clear, distinct tones, and while he 
does not dictate rapidly when he starts on a 
letter, he will continue until the end without 
stopping, averaging about one hundred twenty- 
five words a minute. 

I have found that there are many business 
men who do not dictate much over one hundred 
words a minute, but a stenographer should by 
all means be qualified to write from one hun- 
dred thirty-five to one hundred fifty words a 
minute in shorthand, so that when the occasion 
demands she will not be found wanting. If 
the employer is rushed for time and dictates 
rapidly sometimes, the stenographer should 
pride herself on being able to correctly write 
and transcribe whatever is dictated. 

In my experience I have found that I can 
usually count on typing my letters in twice the 
time they were dictated. That is, if I take dic- 
tation for one hour, I can type them in two 
hours, or what is dictated in two hours can be 
transcribed in four hours. 

In some offices the dictation will be given 
in the morning after the mail is opened and 
distributed, and the stenographer is expected 
to have her letters ready for signature before 
closing time; or in other words what is dic- 
tated in the morning should be transcribed in 
the afternoon. 

It is my opinion that a stenographer should 
be qualified to write at least one hundred 
thirty-five words a minute in shorthand and 
accurately and neatly transcribe the same, and 
that she should have an average speed on the 
typewriter of about sixty-five words. Of 
course she may not be required to write at this 
speed constantly, but she should be able to do 
so when necessary. 


The standard suggested by Mr. Ralph 
Newman is not quite so high: 
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“Qualified stenographer” might mean any- 
thing. Presuming that an office stenographer 
is referred to, I should say that a shorthand 
speed of a hundred and twenty-five accurate 
words a minute would carry one over most diffi- 
culties. There are many who can write at 
that speed if the word “accurate” is omitted, 
but that won’t keep them in their positions very 
long. An hour’s dictation should not take more 
than three hours to transcribe. Copying at 
from forty to fifty words a minute will “do 
the trick.” 


Our own experience leads us to believe 
that after the one hundred words a min- 
ute mark is reached the shorthand speed 
of a stenographer in a business office will 
take care of itself—that is, a stenogra- 
pher who keeps up his shorthand by read- 
ing shorthand plates and who has plenty 
of daily dictation cannot help increasing 
his speed to the one hundred twenty-five- 
one hundred thirty-five word mark on 
material with which he is familiar. That 
is undoubtedly enough speed for the aver- 
age office work. In typewriting the ste- 
nographer should not be satisfied until he 
ean transcribe his notes at at least sev- 
enty-five words a minute. His rate on 
copying straight solid matter should be 
somewhat higher. Of course, in tabula- 
tion he will not be able to make so good 
arate. We are taking it for granted that 
a well-trained stenographer will never 
sacrifice accuracy to speed. 


re) 


Financial Color Schemes 


24. A portion of my work is along the line 
of Audit Reports, which are dictated by the 
Auditor direct to me at the machine, and after- 
ward bound in booklet form. Our last report 
was worked out in tan and brown, with just 
a touch of red; the cover was of heavy dark 
brown paper, tied with a brown silk cord. 
Perhaps some of those interested in your de- 
partment would have some suggestions to make 
as to color schemes, cover designs, etc., or 
could advise me where I might secure a book 
or chart touching on this subject. 


From Mr. Richard P. Wood, Everett, 
Wash., comes a very clever rhymed reply 
to this inquiry: 

We're asked to formulate some color schemes 
For auditor’s reports like artist’s dreams: 
Why not then make the cover match the hue 
Financial statements bear—if bad, then blue, 
If good, then some esthetic shade of red 

To show someone has artfully been bled: 

If nearing bankruptcy, then choose dark brown 
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To match the taste of those who've seen the 
town: 

If some fine ethic action has been done 

Why not then cover with a sky-blue one: 

Or if to trickery they have resorted, 

Then use some shades of yellow well assorted: 

When with a flood of stock they’ve tried to bilk, 

Order a shade of green on watered silk: 

The pirate flag may have been held on high, 

Why then with deepest black the cover dye. 

The auditor’s necktie, the typist’s dress 

Must blend with each sweet optical caress. 

The furniture and flowers might be arranged 

To harmonize with highest art when changed. 

Directors’ suits might also be designed 

To aid the cover’s color scheme refined, 

Whilst hopeless features of the balance sheet 

Might be relieved with music’s lively beat. 


For more serious suggestions we will 
refer the artistically inclined typist to the 
“Typists’” Department of the Gregg 
Writer for April, 1914. 


O 
Examinations as a Test of Stenographic 
Efficiency 


25. I should like to see discussed in the 
Gregg Writer the question of examinations as 
satisfactory tests of efficient stenographers. Is 
the civil service examination, as at present con- 
ducted, a fair test of ability and merit? Does 
it shut out from good positions stenographers 
who are worthy and who would be valuable 
assistants? 

A very able stenographer who has 
passed the United States Civil Service 
examination with a very creditable show- 
ing sends us a particularly interesting 
article on this topic. For obvious reasons 
we are asked to withhold the name of 
our correspondent. 

The writer has come into contact with many 
stenographers in Government Service, both 
those employed in temporary and confidential 
capacities not requiring civil service and those 
in the classified service, and while there are 
many competent stenographers under Civil 
Service, the degree of competency in the classi- 
fied service is no greater if as great as is found 
outside. I know of stenographers under Civil 
Service whose work is entirely unsatisfactory, 
but who retain their positions because they have 
passed the examination and because those for 
whom they are working hesitate to bring the 
charges necessary to put them out, or dislike 
to go through the “red tape” required to do so. 
Others who have failed to pass the examination 
have been retained under one pretext or an- 
other, usually as “temporary” assistants, be- 
cause their work was so valued by those who 
employed them that they disliked to take the 
chance of securing equally competent help from 
the Civil Service Commission. 
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More stenographers fail to pass the Civil 
Service Examination because of timidity and 
nervousness than because of lack of ability. 
There is nothing very difficult about the exam- 
ination itself. Why anyone can pass in short- 
hand who can take eighty words a minute, and 
that is a very low rate of speed, so low that 
many commercial houses would refuse to retain 
a stenographer who could not do better. But 
the fixed periods of time for each subject and 
the fact that the applicant is being watched 
every moment by the examiner so affect the 
nerves of some who are thoroughly competent 
in regular work that they either do not do them- 
selves justice or completely fail in the exam- 
ination. Then there are the six consecutive 
hours required without even an opportunity to 
get a drink of water or relax one’s muscles for 
a moment. This six-hour strain may prove a 
serious injury to health, as well as an un- 
necessary requirement, for there are few, if 
any, positions in which one could not leave the 
desk for six hours. The writer never knew of 
any such position. 

There are certain qualifications desirable in 
a competent stenographer which no examination 
can determine; for instance, the stenographer’s 
powers of perception, his ability to anticipate 
an employer’s needs, whether or not he will 
be faithful to duty under trying circumstances, 
and careful about not discussing the affairs 
of the office outside; whether he will be really 
interested in the work and thoroughly reliable. 

If the Government wants competent stenog- 
raphers and plenty of them it would seem that 
they might secure them by recommendation, 
investigating the references given if deemed 
necessary, then give the successful applicant a 
fair trial, say a week’s work, by the end of 
which time the new employee will be sufficiently 
accustomed to new surroundings and a strange 
employer to show what he can do. 

The Civil Service, as at present conducted, 
is not a fair test of ability or merit and it 
shuts out from the Government service many 
who are worthy of the positions offered and 
who would be of invaluable assistance if em- 
ployed. That the Government positions usually 
are desirable and pleasant and the compensa- 
tion fair is undoubtedly true; and for this 
reason they should be open to those best fitted 
to fill them. 


Mr. J. 
writes in defense of the Civil Service 
examination as at present conducted. 
Mr. Ragan has passed a number of Civil 
Service examinations and has had five 
years’ experience in government work. 


I think the Civil Service examinations, as far 
as the stenographer and typewriter is con- 
cerned, are just, and are excellent means of 
determining one’s fitness for a good steno- 
graphic position. It is very seldom that a 
person passing one of these examinations fails 
to make good. 

The chief reason why I think they are just 


E. Ragan, Washington, D. C., 
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is because all subjects given in the examinations 
pertain to the qualifications of a good stenog- 
rapher: 

It is essential that one should be a good pen- 
man. 

It is essential that 
in arithmetic. 

It is essential that one be able to correct a 
rough draft letter or statement without your 
employer handing it back to you for further 
correction, 

It is essential that one should know how to 
tabulate so that the fellow at the other end 
can understand it. 

It is essential that one should be able to do 
straight copying on the typewriter without 
smearing your work with erasures. 

It is essential that one should have a good 
command of the English language, and be able 
to write a good sensible report of at least two 
hundred words on any subject of national in- 
terest. 

And above all, you must be able to write 
shorthand, and not write at it! 

There is no doubt that some very good 
stenographers fail to pass the examinations. 
Undoubtedly, many of them can not solve a 
complicated problem in percentage, or do good 
tabulating, but still can be valuable stenog- 
raphers. But those who can work arithmetic 
and do good tabulating, in addition to the other 
qualifications, are better fitted for a position. 


° 


Referred for Answer 


30. I should like to have the problem of 
the stenographer’s vacation discussed in the 
“Question and Answer” Department. I have 
two weeks each summer and by beginning to 
plan early I can usually spare about $50.00 for 
my vacation expenses. I feel that I must have 
a complete change of surroundings, but I can- 
not go very far away from home on the amount 
at my disposal. Will you ask your readers to 
write of their successful vacations at a small 
outlay? 

31. I am having a great deal of difficulty 
with my fountain pen. The cap of the pen 
sticks in a most annoying manner. When called 
to take dictation I often find my pen stuck and 
sometimes I am stuck, too, as a consequence 
for I cannot do my best work with a pencil. 

32. When writing quotations from letters, 
reports, or affidavits, what is the proper action 
to be taken when one notices obvious typo- 
graphical errors, mistakes in grammar or punc- 
tuation, etc.? Should such errors be copied 
exactly as they are in the original, or should 
they first be corrected? 

33. Can you tell me in what ways teachers 
have been using the Gregg Writer in class work? 


oOo 
When does your subscription expire? 
Watch for the pink slip. 


one should be efficient 
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Luther Burbank’s Secretary 


OME months ago we had a visit at 
S our New York office from Miss 
Minnie Schoenwerk, confidential sec- 
retary to Luther Burbank, the plant wiz- 
ard. The accompanying snapshot shows 
Miss Schoenwerk in Mr. Burbank’s exper 


imental garden at 


to the Chicago office of the Luther Bur 
Her ability was soon recog- 
was called to the home 
office in Santa Rosa. Recently Miss 
Schoenwerk was sent to New York to 
assist in opening an office of the company, 

and it was on this 
that she 


bank Press. 


nized and she 





Rosa, Cali 
The edible 


cactus, 


Santa 
fornia. 
thornless 
which is one of the 
naturalist’s 
important 
tions, having 
found to 
where nothing else 
can be grown, is 
clearly visible in the 
picture. This gar 
den is one of the big 
show places of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Although Mr. 
Burbank bears the 
same relation to 
agriculture as Mr. 
Edison does to the 
field of electricity, 
yet the world knows 
far less about his 
work. Thirty - five 
years ago he in- 
vented a_ potato, 
which added millions of dollars to 
farm incomes. His prune originations 
are said to have raised the United States 
from a_ fifty-million-pound exporter of 
prunes to a_three-hundred-million-pound 
exporter. He has more than twelve 
hundred other inventions to his credit. 
All of these inventions or creations have 
been with vegetables and fruits and other 
things grown from the soil. Mr. Bur- 
bank is one of the busiest and brainiest 
men not only in America but in the world. 
It is more than a passing honor to be 
confidential secretary to such a man, and 
we congratulate Miss Schoenwerk on her 
success with Mr. Burbank. 

Miss Schoenwerk is a graduate of 
Gregg School, Chicago. Her first posi- 
tion was with a machine manufacturing 
house of that city. From there she went 


most 
origina 
been 
grow 


has 


Miss Minnik ScuoeNWweek ot 


occasion 
gave us the pleasure 
| of making her ac 
| quaintance. 
Miss Schoenwerk 
that 
credits a great deal 


tells us she 
of her business suc 
cess to the training 
ré ceived while a 
student, and to the 
perfect adaptability 
of Gregg Shorthand 
to technical work. 
Miss’ Schoen- 
werk’s success with 
Mr. Burbank, where 
ability of 


a high order is re 


business 


quired, is a good ex 
ample of what can 
be done by an ener 
getic and tactful 
woman in the world 


Miss 


posi 


business. 

Schoenwerk’s 
tion is one which brings her in contact with 
prominent men and 


some of the very 


women at home and abroad. 


Our Wonderful Energy 


NDRE DE FOUQUIERES, whom 
A society lionized during the New 
York season, praised on his depart- 
ure for Paris the wonderful energy of the 
American business man. 
“IT once asked an 
man,” he said: 
““Do you know what leisure means?’ 
““Why, t6 be sure I do,’ the business 
man replied. ‘Leisure is spare time that 
devoted to some fresh job of 
Washington Star. 


American business 


ean be 
work.’ ”’ 
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From Novice to Adept—XVII 


Sermon Reporting 


MONG the things which any one 
A ambitious to become a reporter can 

do is that of sermon reporting so- 
called, but under this heading we will 
also include lecture reporting. Every one 
at one time or another attends lectures or 
sermons, and it is an easy matter to take 
a book and write down what is said. 
Even those who make no pretense at 
speed writing are eligible to a trial at 
reporting of this kind. Every stenogra- 
pher ambitious to report should be will- 
ing to take a test under actual conditions. 
It is not necessary at first that you get 
every word uttered, but there are some 
suggestions toward getting benefit from 
your practice that may be helpful, which 
I will try to give. 


The First Attempt 


It is a good plan to use a stiff backed 
notebook or to write on a song book. 
This gives you a rather firm place on 
which to write and in that measure the 
work is made easier. Then when you 
start to write do your best to keep up 
with the speaker for a number of con- 
secutive minutes, say one, two or three. 
When you see a break is inevitable, rather 
than write up to the very last word and 
end your efforts in the middle of a sen- 
tence, stop at the end of the last sen- 
tence. Get your breath, put in a period 
and start over again. By the way, it is 
very desirable to put in periods because 
all notes that are written, under such 
circumstances especially, should be read. 
You will find periods a great aid in read- 
ing. When you take a fresh start adopt 
the same plan of hanging on the longest 
possible time in which you can get all 


that is said, put down a period and pro- 
ceed as before. 


Reading Notes 


This is the opportunity to show your- 
self whether you are willing to sacrifice 
enough of your time and energy to ever 
become a_ skillful stenographer. To 
merely write the sermon and on return- 
ing home throw your book in the corner 
or even put it on a library shelf will not 
mean much development for you. You 
must read those notes. Rather than not 
read them it would be better to only 
write ten sentences of the sermon, close 
your book and on returning home study 
those ten sentences carefully. Here you 
have a chance to learn your weaknesses. 
You may not know how fast you can 
write outlines and still maintain sufficient 
legibility to enable you to read them. 
This is something you ought to find out. 
It may be if your speed is ninety words 
a minute that to increase the speed to 
one hundred ten would render your notes 
so inaccurate you could not read them. 
If this is the case you need a great deal 
of practice on reading as well as execu- 
tion. At all events, whether the sermon 
is slow or fast, easy or difficult, you 
should read your notes—studiously. 


Correcting Mistakes 


If you find difficult outlines to read 
which eventually you are able to deci- 
pher, set those aside and practice on 
them. If you find outlines which do not 
conform to the theory and which you 
are unable to write the correct outlines 
for, turn to your text-book or dictionary 
and get the correct outlines. Having 
done so, make that list a special order of 
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practice so if you ever hear those words 
again you will be able to write them cor- 


rectly. If you have failed to use a good 
phrase then add that to the list of things 
specially set aside for practice. If you 
have failed to use your margin to advan- 
tage, that is if left a lot of 


waste space on the right or the left sides 


you have 
of the page on which you write, practice 
on that feature so that when you return 
to your task the next will be 
ible to avoid that loss of time and waste 
These things may take a 
little time but skill is not attained by 
thinking about Skill facil- 


ity come from earnest, persistent and in- 


time you 


of energy. 


a thing. and 


telligent practice. 
Lists of Words and Phrases 


It is helpful to keep the list of words 
and phrases which you have picked out 
for practice. After you have written this 
list you have made sufficient progress to 
That is merely 
because to make 


make your work easier. 
however, 
a marked degree it 
suf- 


a comparison, 
your work easier to 
is necessary to carefully practice a 
ficient list of words and phrases which 
will include the majority of words and 
expressions occurring in matter. 
Nevertheless, to only write the list a few 
times will make your work easier for you, 
and that is the proper start. In this de- 
velopment of word and phrase vocabulary 
you are acquiring that which evéry suc- 
reporter 
porter of experience goes into the report- 
ing of anything without knowing in ad- 


sermon 


cessful has acquired. No re- 


vance a large majority of the words used, 
How this? He does it by 
fact that he has acquired 
a large vocabulary that the most 
educated or technical lecturer or preacher 
can only exceed his vocabulary perhaps a 
half dozen words to a lecture or sermon. 
On the other hand, the beginner may only 
know a few words—in shorthand—of any 
lecture or sermon, and just there is the 
reason for his handicap, his hesitation 
and his inability to get what is said. 


does he do 
reason of the 
such 


Successive Attempts 
Now, on trying a sermon the second 
Sunday you will probably have learned as 
the result of your short experience some 
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few points about holding your book, 
about turning your page, about utilizing 
space or something about the writing 
itself which will help you. To the helps 
you have thus received on your own part, 
apply the same principles of practice, the 
sentence writing plan. Hang on with all 
your might for several sentences or min- 
utes, if you can. Take pride in getting 
every word that is said, and getting it 
down in a readable style of notes. See 
the beauty and art of the development 
of sufficient skill to follow the speaker. 
Get the proper attitude toward your 
work. Don’t allow the speaker to get 
away from you. Feel a sense of chagrin 
should he do so, and a sense of pride 
should you be able to follow him 
him, as it were. 


con- 


quer 
Transcribing Sermons 


Auother helpful way to master the sit- 
uation is to make a transcript of all the 
sentences you were able to get, and hav- 
ing that sermon matter dictated to you 
over and over again. This will give you 
a familiarity with the outlines, with the 
matter, and will give you an opportunity 
to develop your skill along the general 
line of reporting. You can get whole 
sermons, books of sermons, if you want 
them, to practice on. Eventually you 
will find that there are no missing sen- 


tences in your transcript. You will find 


‘that you are able to get all that is said, 


but you may find that your notes are 
very bad. Then you have the big prob- 
lem of perfecting your writing style so 
that you can read your notes. 
There is the great big field of develop- 
ment in writing and reading that lies be- 
fore any writer that is undeveloped and 
unskilled to become skilled in his work— 
the little finishing details, the develop- 
ment of phrasing and of vocabulary, of 
artistic outlines, of the shortest and best 
outlines, of light strokes, hair-line finish 
and get-away strokes, the correct size of 
notes, and all that goes to make a skilled 
writer. 


easily 


Evils to Avoid 
The method just outlined is not the one 
generally adopted. Usually a stenogra- 
pher starts reporting sermons with the 
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idea that he must try to keep up with 
the speaker somehow, making shocking 
outlines, if he must, omitting parts of 
sentences or even whole sentences, if he 
must, but ever obeying that impulse to 
keep up with the speaker. The result is 
that the notes are completely shattered so 
he can’t write forty words a minute with 
any indication of style, proportion or even 
observance of the theory. The unfortu- 
nate victim of this tragedy becomes dis- 
gusted with himself, perhaps with the 
system he writes, and becomes firmly 
convinced that he never was destined to 
take part in work of that kind. Such a 
condition comes from the use of wrong 
methods, dangerous methods, because 
many a stenographer who might become 
very expert and highly skilled becomes 
so thoroughly discouraged in the begin- 
ning that he never again even tries. Of 
course, that is wrong. The burden of 
the wrong falls on the student, the ste- 
nographer, and the suggestion of a work- 
able method should be given careful con- 
sideration. No matter what your condi- 
tion is, what experience you may have 
had, there is nothing that now prevents 
you from taking a fresh start. 


Practical Reporting 


What we have referred to in this article 
has been more the opportunity presented 
for the ambitious stenographer to increase 
his skill by reporting sermons in the best 
manner he could. However, there is a 
professional side to sermon reporting. 
There is the reporting of sermons for 
newspapers and for private use. The 
sermons of some ministers are reported 
regularly and gotten out in pamphlet 
form for distribution to the members of 
the church, and others interested. Where 
an exact or verbatim transcript is thus 
required sermon reporting presents one 
of the problems of reporting experience. 
In a number of respects a sermon is more 
difficult to report than court work. Natu- 
rally a comparison can only be made 
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where the conditions are known, as some- 
times court reporting and sometimes ser- 
mon reporting are very much more difficult 
than at other times. The rate for report- 
ing sermons is the same as for court 
work, if not a little higher. 
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Key to Mr. Gurtler’s Reporting 
Notes 


-meant that we are traveling an endless jour- 
ney toward doing a little somewhere in our 
own experience to bring out for ourselves and 
thereby to encourage others to know what the 
quality of this stuff whereof we are made is. 
That indeed is what gives satisfaction to life. 
Not have you been a slave? Have you done 
what you had to do? Have you fulfilled what 
was required of you, but have you within your- 
self found what it meant to be able to fall 
back upon yourself continually to meet the 
demand and challenge of circumstance and 
through that demand and challenge of circum- 
stance have you grown to know what a man’s 
life is, obedient to its ideals and raising them, 
fostering and realizing something of its quiet 
strength, able to hold himself in a hard 
baffling difficult world as a man who in himself 
is assured that he has the power to meet what- 
ever comes to him and to go through it 
realizing by the very passing more than he 
realized before how good it is to come of the 
stuff that manhood is made of and to under- 
stand in his own person something of the 
fulfillment of the inner promise which comes 
when we ! confidently and strongly upon 
that inner self which is waiting to grow as we 
call upon it. 

Another self-realization we see at once in 
everything. You see it in the delight of the 
child. The little child doesn’t get much satis- 
faction in obedience merely as such, but it 
does get immense satisfaction in the discovery 
of faculty. Did you ever watch a child trying 
to do something, something as simple as put- 
ting two or three bricks on the top of one 
another, so intent, so interested that it knows 
nothing else, trying and failing, and trying 
and failing, and trying again, and then watch 
the glee of the child when it has discovered 
in itself the faculty of doing it? There is that 
first delight. The child is experimenting with 
itself, is experimenting just for the joy of it 
to find out how much it can do. Its joy in 
developing a new faculty is not the joy of 
giving you pleasure. That is too far away 
for the child. 





"THE real object of education is to give children resources that will endure 
as long as life endures.—Sydney Smith. 
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A Letter About Commercial Law—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Letter About Commercial Law—II 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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HE force that is going to carry you to your goal is coiled up inside of 

you, in your energy, your pluck, your grit, your originality, your character, 
and your possession of a strong, persistent, tenacious purpose.—Dr. O. S. 
Marden. 
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(Continued from page 547.) 
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Hints on Speech-Making 


The first requisite of speech-making is, of 
course, to have something to say. But this 
does not merely mean something that may be 
said; it means something that must be said— 
that presses on the mind uncomfortably until 
it is said. Kinglake, in his “History of the 
Crimean War,” ede it to be essential to a 
general that he should have some taste for 
fighting; for he says there are almost always as 
many good reasons for postponing an engage- 
ment as for risking it, and unless the general 
has sufficient love of fight to turn the scale, 
no battle will ever take place. Whether this 
would be an intolerable calamity is another 
question, though Kinglake clearly thinks that 
it would. Be this as it may, there are always 
so many good reasons for not making a speech 
that, unless a speaker has a real desire to make 
it, the thing never will be done; and nothing so 
creates and intensifies this desire as an earnest 
—- Some people speak from loquacity 

bit; I knew men in the Massachusetts 
Legislature who could not go by a bill to 
regulate the breadth of wagon wheels without 
being inspired with a “little amendment”; but 
after all the crotchet of the little amendment 
was what propelled the speech so that even 
these men talked under the pressure of some- 
thing that they wished very much to say. As a 
general rule, it may be assumed that most of 
the speeches on a given question—in a town 
meeting, for instance—are by those who speak 
because they “have a message to deliver,” as 
Carlyle would say. And that is the oratory 
most effective. The words which almost always 
command most attention in any legislative body 





are those coming from men who have never 
before opened their lips in State-house, but 
who have some matter that thoroughly possesses 
them—usually a local question, or a question 
of their particular trade or business—and on 
this they speak with a force such as the 
members who pass for “orators” can rarely 
bring to bear. It is almost invariable that 
such a man, being modest, goes first to some 
more conspicuous member and tries to get him 
to make the speech and he is almost always 
told that it will be ten-fold more effective if 
he makes it himself. Pole, in his new rules 
for whist-playing, says that only two things 
can excuse a man from following his partner’s 
lead of trumps—sudden illness, or the fact that 
he has not a single trump in his hand. So the 
only thing that can really excuse a man for 
transferring to anybody else the task of making 
a speech on a subject that he has mastered is 
either sudden illness, or the fact that he has 
changed his opinion and has no speech to make. 
If neither of these misfortunes has happened, his 
own stammering statement will be worth all the 
flowery eloquence of the habitual debater. The 
first rule for public speaking therefore is, 
“Have something that you desire very much to 
say.” 

The second rule is, “Always speak in a nat- 
ural key and in a conversational way.” The 
days of pompous and stilted eloquence are gone 
by, and it was perhaps Wendell Phillips more 
than anybody else who put an end to it and 
substituted the conversational manner. I re- 
member a striking instance of this change of 
manner at a Harvard Commencement dinner. 
The late George S. Hilliard, of Boston, a man 
of much local fame, now rapidly fading, was 
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in my youth considered almost a model orator 
for such an occasion—acute, well-trained, skill- 
ful, and in his way even persuasive. For many 
years, however, he absented himself, partly 
through political antagonism, from the college 
gatherings. At last, some ten years ago, he 
reappeared, and gave one of his old, cultured, 
highly elaborated speeches. After he had sat 
down, amid courteous but not ardent applause, 
my classmate, the late Dr. Edward H. Clarke, 
who sat by me, said in a whisper, “Is the change 
in Hilliard or in me? I remember the time 
when that speech would have seemed to me the 
perfection of oratory, Now it utterly fails to 
move me.” Curiously enough, I had been my- 
self making the same reflection; and Dr. Clarke 
himself, being afterward called upon, made a 
plain, telling, straightforward statement about 
the condition and needs of the medical school, 
which took a hearty hold of those present, al- 
though the “classic orator” had failed to reach 
them. There is no question that within thirty 
years our American public speaking has been 
pitched upon a far more natural key. 

But how to reach that natural key is the 
serious question. Many a man has risen with 
the best intention to speak naturally and has 
been swept away into a false or constrained 
manner before he has fairly said “Mr. President 
and gentlemen.” It is hard, therefore, to an- 
swer the question how to reach this desired atti- 
tude. The best way, of course, is to be natural 
without effort, if only one could. In that de- 


lightful book about children by Mrs. Diaz, 


called, “William Henry’s Letters,” the simple- 
hearted boy cannot quite comprehend the neces- 
sity of being sent to dancing-school “in order 
to know how to enter a room,” as his fastidious 
aunts have advised. “I told her I didn’t see 
anything so very hard about entering a room. 
I told em, ‘Walk right in’!” But the dancing- 
school is meant to reassure boys less frank than 
William Henry, and so all suggestions as to 
beginning a speech are for those to whom it is 
not easy to walk right in. 

Tennyson says of manners: 

“Kind nature is the best: those manners next 
That fit us like a nature second-hand, 
Which are indeed the manners of the Great.” 
If people are shy and awkward and con- 

scious about their speeches, how shall they gain 
an easy and natural manner? That is, how 
shall they begin their speeches in that way— 
for after the beginning it is easy enough to 
go on. 

There is one very simple method—as simple 
as to swallow a mouthful of water slowly to 
cure one’s hiccough—and yet one which I have 
seldom known to fail. Suppose the occasion to 
be a public dinner. You have somebody by 
your side to whom you have been talking. To 
him your manner was undoubtedly natural, and 
if you can only carry along into your public 
speech that conversational style of your private 
talk, the battle is gained. How, then, to achieve 
that result? In this simple way: Contrive to 
say over to your neighbor conversationally the 
thought, whatever it is, with which you mean 
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to begin your public speech. Then when you 
rise to speak, say merely what will be per- 
fectly true, “I was just saying to the gentle- 
man who sits beside me that”—and then you 
repeat your remark over again. You thus make 
the last words of your private talk the first 
words of your public address, and the conver- 
sational manner is secured. This suggestion 
originated, I believe, with a man of inexhaust- 
ible fertility in public speech, Reverend E. E. 
Hale. I have often availed myself of it, and 
have often been thanked by others for sug- 
gesting it to them. 

In the third place, “Never carry a scrap of 
paper before an audience.” If you read your 
address altogether, that is very different; and 
some orators, especially the French, produce 
remarkable effects by speaking from manu- 
script. It is the combination that injures. So 
long as a man is absolutely without notes, he 
is not only thrown on his own resources, but 
his hearers see and know that he is; their sym- 
pathy goes along with him; they wish him to 
go triumphantly through. But if they once 
see that he is partly relying on the stilts and 
leading-strings of his notes, their sympathy 
languishes. it is like the difference between 
a man who walks a tight rope boldly, trusting 
wholly to his balance pole, and the man who 
is looking about every moment for something 
by which to steady himself. What is the aim 
of your notes? You fear that without them you 
may lose your thread, or your logical con- 
nection, or some— 


The Dreamers 


They are the architects of greatness. Their 
vision lies within their souls. They never see 
the mirages of Fact, but peer beyond the veils 
and mists of doubt and pierce the walls of un- 
born Time. 

The world has accoladed them with jeer and 
sneer and jibe, for worlds are made of little 
men who take but never give—who share but 
never spare—who cheer a grudge and grudge 
a cheer. 

Wherefore the paths of progress have been 
sobs of blood dropped from thelr broken hearts. 

Makers of empire, they have fought for big- 
ger things than crowns, and higher seats than 
thrones. Fanfare and pageant and the right 
to rule or will to love are not the fires which 
wrought their resolution into steel. Grief only 
streaks their hairs with silver, but has never 
erayed their hopes. 

ir brains have wrought all human mir- 
acles. In lace of stone their spires stab the 
Old World’s skies and with their golden crosses 
kiss the sun. 

A flash out in the night leaps leagues and 
cries to shore for help, which but for one 
man’s dream would never come. 

Their tunnels plow the river bed and chain 
the islands to the Motherland. 

Their wings of canvas beat the air and add 
the highways of the eagle to the human paths. 

A -hewn voice swells from a disk of glue 
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and wells out through a throat of brass, caught 
sweet and whole to last beyond the maker of 
the song, because a dreamer dreamed. 

They are the chosen few—the Blazers of the 
Way—who never wear Doubt’s bandage on their 
eyes—who starve and chill and hurt, but hold to 
courage and to hope because they know that 
there is always proof of truth for them who 
try—that only cowardice and lack of faith can 
keep the seeker from his chosen goal, but if his 
heart be strong and if he dream enough and 
dream it hard enough, he can attain no mat- 
ter where man failed before. 

Walls crumble and empires fall. The tidal 
wave sweeps from sea and tears a fortress from 
its rocks. The rotting nations drop from off 
Time’s bough and only things the dreamers 
make live on.—Herbert Kaufman, in the Chi- 


Tribune. 
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Business 


cago 


The mediaeval mind lingers. The odors of 
dead ideas cling to modern thoughts. 

It is still the easy way to gain a reputation 
for being a superior person to speak of money- 
making as low. 

As the endowed set of Europe refer con- 
temptuously to Trades People, and blood is 
supposed to be bluer as your ancestors who did 
useful work are more remote, so there seems 
to be a notion abroad even in America that 
the woman whose time is occupied in dressing 
and undressing, and the man who devotes him- 
self to polo, golf, travel, club-life and dawdling, 
and also the artist, literary person or musician, 
are of higher class than the man or woman 
who manufactures, trades, or earns wages. 

As a matter of truth, however, there never 
has been discovered, since the days when Adam 
delved and Eve span, anything worthier, fitter 
or nobler for a human being to engage in than 
business. 

Business means you are doing something for 
which mankind is glad to pay you money. Lay- 
ing aside all forms of gambling, luck and gift, 
when you make money you are responding to 
the need of the world and of your times. You 
are doing something that humanity wants done 
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There are striking exceptions to this rule, but 
it is a rule none the less. 

The world will be a deal better off when every 
person over twenty-one is in business; that is, 
doing work and getting paid for it. 

All the classes that are not doing that now 
are riding on humanity’s back, and we would 
be vastly better off if we could drop them. 

Indeed the problem of the future in eco- 
nomics is to eliminate the drones. 

We are solving it slowly. The 
gets a decent salary is better than the one who 
subsists on charity; Caruso sings well, Ysaye 
and Kubelik are great fiddlers, and Wilson is 
a capable President, and none of them are 
spoiled by being well-paid hired men. They 
are all Business Men. They are employed by 
the People. And the People are noblest of 
Masters. 

What the world more leisure, 
more endowment, and all that; it needs to get 
business so adjusted that it is a pleasure. 

To turn Labor into Craft, to make railroad- 
ing fun, to make conditions of work so agree- 
able in factory and mine, that to toil there is 
a man’s game, to make trade, an adventure, 
that is the world’s want. 

And the average man likes to 
gets fair wages, cheerful surroundings, and 
fair play. <A hundred million people with 
nothing to do would develop into a colossal 
Bedlam. 

Harry G. Selfridge, who owns a prosperous 
department store in London, being interviewed 
upon the occasion of his purchase of all the 
shares in his concern held by others, uttered 
some sound philosophy. He said: 

“My plans have not been altered in the least 
by the change. I intend resolutely to pursue 
those high ideas of commerce that have always 
been before me. It is a greater delight to do 
business to-day than it ever was in the past 
because business is shedding all the disagreeable 
attributes that once belonged to it. Business 
is now carried on, not to amass wealth for 
senseless, unethical hoarding, but to bring into 
play the highest forms of intelligence and 
morality, and to diffuse as much sunshine as 
may be among all the people whose combined 
loyality and labor make business possible.” 
New York Globe. 
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HE world needs, more than talent, genius, wealth, or power, men of 
simple, earnest purpose, men consecrated to daily living in the inspiration 
illumination of an ideal; men who make each day count directly for some- 
thing real, who face each day's sunset with new harvests of good for those 


around them and for the world—W. G. Jordan. 
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For key to this plate, see ‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 173 and 174.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 175 and 176.) 





